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The Concept of God in Luther 


and the Lutheran Confessions* 


By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 





{This article is the first of a series projected for the year 1955 under the 
chairmanship of the sainted Dr. F. E. Mayer. ‘As the one presented here, most 
of these articles have their focus in the Lutheran Confessions. — ED.] 

HIS essay concerns itself chiefly with the concept of God, 

revealed especially in His works of creation and preservation, 

as the obiectum amabile, whom men are not merely to adore, 
but pre-eminently to love. However, since the Deus Creator is also 
the Deus Redemptor and Deus Sanctificator, it must, on the one 
hand, go beyond the narrow scope of the First Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed as explained by Luther in his Large and Small 
Catechisms, while, on the other, it cannot nearly exhaust the great 
wealth of weighty truths that come within the compass of the study 
of the Divine Being as man’s Maker and Keeper. The point of 
emphasis in this article is on the fact that Luther, of whose teach- 
ings the Lutheran Confessions are hardly more than an application 
and elaboration, envisaged God principally in the glory of His 
grace and love and so as the obiectum amabile. He did not 
approach the theology of God from the point of view of His 
absolute lordship, or sovereignty, as did Calvin and in part also the 
medieval theologians, but from that of divine love depicted in 
the Gospel. 1 


Following Luther, the Lutheran Confessions adopted officially 
the ancient ecumenical creeds of the Christian Church by embodying 
them in the Book of Concord of 1580. According to Carpzov 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges the use he made for this article of 
Reinhold Seeberg’s Die Lehre Luthers, which is Vol. IV1 of his Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte. (Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung) , 1933. 











2 THE CONCEPT OF GOD 


(Isagoge, 37), the reason why the Lutheran Church made the 
universal creeds of Christendom her own was “to declare her 
agreement with the ancient Church . . . and to evince the fact 
that she preaches no new doctrine, and in no wise deviated from 
the Church catholic” (Triglot Concordia, The Symbolical Books 
of the Ev. Lutheran Church; St. Louis, Mo., Hist. Introduction, p.9). 
This judgment is true. Lutheranism was no sect, but a movement 
to restore the pure doctrine confessed by apostolic Christianity, 
both as regards God's essence and works. Its principal purpose 
was to preach the Gospel of Christ in all its glory. 

Now, in the three universal Christian symbols, in the Apostles’ 
Creed no less than in the Nicene Creed and the Symbolum 
Athanasii, the redemptive message of the Gospel is central. In them 
the blessed Trinity is confessed primarily in the interest of God’s 
saving love toward sinners. They culminate in the triumphant 
confession: “I believe . . . in the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, and the life everlasting.” Similarly, the special 
Lutheran Confessions center in the Gospel message of full and 
free redemption made by Christ Jesus, true God and true man, 
who died for our sins. Thus the Augsburg Confession has for its 
chief message that of justification by faith (Art.IV), though it 
begins with an article of the Holy Trinity, to reject from the start 
all errors, ancient and modern, against this fundamental Christian 
doctrine. Likewise the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, is 
ultimately only a vindication of the sola fide, the articulus funda- 
mentalissimus of the Reformation. The Smalcald Articles, written 
by Luther against Romanism, declare that on the doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith in Christ “all things depend 
which we teach and practice in opposition to the Pope, the devil, 
and the world.” This golden thread of God’s redeeming love in 
Christ runs through all Confessions which the Lutherans either 
received from the ancient Christian Church or which they elaborated 
in Opposition to the denial of the sola fide by Romanism and 
enthusiasm. Man’s gracious redemption by Christ is the glory 
light in which Luther and other authors of the Lutheran Confessions 
believingly and gratefully behold God. They judge God by His 
love, for to them God is essentially Love. They indeed stress the 
divine Law in all its severity as the message of God’s wrath over 
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THE CONCEPT OF GOD 3 


sin and His righteous punishment upon all who reject the divine 
message of salvation. But they do this only to induce sinners to 
repent and seek refuge in Christ, the only and universal Savior 
from sin. Lutheran theology is fundamentally evangelical as is that 
of the Bible. 


It is hardly necessary for us here to trace to its origin this 
evangelical approach to God. Nor need we describe Luther's deep 
despair that made his life one of unspeakable misery until he found 
comfort in the consoling Gospel words of his superior Staupitz and, 
above all, in the study of Holy Scripture. But what may be 
emphasized here is the fact that Luther’s overwhelming spiritual 
dread originated from his wrong view and slavish fear of God, 
which had been inculcated into him by those who understood only 
the Law and not the Gospel. Perhaps by some the severity of his 
inward struggle has been somewhat exaggerated. But the question 
which terrified him and crushed his spirit admits of no exaggeration: 
“How can I find a God who is merciful to me a sinner?” When 
once this anxious question was answered, then Luther, and follow- 
ing him, the Lutheran Confessions, proclaimed the Gospel answer 
in unmistakable words. 


2 


This leads us to the question: In what ways did Lutheranism 
learn to know God as the obiectum amabile? To this query we 
reply: In the first place, by learning to know God solely from 
Holy Scripture. It is doubtless correct to say that Luther taught 
the sola Scriptura in the interest of the sola gratia; the one was the 
open door to the other, as also its protection. That does not mean 
that the doctrine of Luther and the Lutheran Confessions con- 
cerning the Schriftprinzip was a fabrication or at least an academic 
theory to bolster the doctrine of salvation by grace alone. There 
are statements in Luthet’s writings that have been interpreted in 
such a way as to ascribe to Luther a somewhat “free attitude” 
toward the Bible. But the fact remains that Luther regarded both 
Testaments as the divinely inspired Word of God, and as such 
the Sacred Scriptures possessed, to the exclusion of any other 
source or agency, the authority to determine doctrines. Only 
Scripture is able to teach divine things (W. 9,29.46). Only Scrip- 
ture can fix articles of faith, not the Pope or any church council 
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(W. 10.2,219.221). Only Scripture is to be believed (W. 15,118; 
19,219; 43,145), for my faith must be certain and have a firm 
foundation in Scripture (W. 15,195). Whatever is asserted with- 
out the Scriptures need not be believed (W. 6,508; 10.2,191; 
2,297.279.309.315). Into this wine no water dare be poured; 
against this sunlight no lantern should be held (W. 8,141f.143f.). 
The doctrine of God, not that of man, Christ and not philosophy, 
should govern God’s people (W. 8,144.146.149.345; Cf. also 
W. 12,414; 10.2,22f.). And Scripture indeed should be regarded 
as a perspicuous book and as a “most certain, intelligible, and open 
interpreter of itself” (W. 7,97), by which the Holy Spirit assures us 
of the divine truth. The Holy Spirit must address us through the 
Word of God (W. 29,580). Luther frequently uses the formula 
Scriptura et ratio, as, for example, at Worms (convictus testimoniis 
Scripturarum aut ratione evidente; W. 7,838; cf. also W. 7,101. 
135.849; 6,371; 8,484.668). But Seeberg is no doubt right when 
he says that in Luther’s opinion the expression Scriptura et ratione 
ascribes to theological proof a twofold function: to demonstrate 
something as materially Scriptural and formally as logical. Luther 
thus required at Worms that his adversaries should prove his doc- 
trine to be both unscriptural and unlogical (Seeberg, op. cit., 
IV’, p.414). Luther therefore believed in the divine inspiration 
of the canonical Scriptures. What Paul declares, the Holy Ghost 
declares; and what is counter to the Word of Paul is counter to 
the Holy Spirit (W. 10.2,139f.). Scripture is the Word of God 
and not the word of man (W. 5,184; 8,597). The Bible is the 
proper Scripture of the Holy Spirit (W. 7,638; 46,545; 47,133). 
Neither in Luther’s writings nor in the Lutheran Confessions do 
we find a systematically developed doctrine of verbal and plenary 
inspiration. But both argue the authority of Scripture from the 
basic fact that the books of both Testaments are the Word of 
God. When thus the Formula of Concord declares: “We believe . . . 
that the sole rule and standard according to which all dogmas, 
together with false teachers, should be estimated and judged are 
the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New 
Testament alone” (Epitome, De Regula atque Norma, 1), it takes 
for granted the universally acknowledged faith of the Christian 


Church that the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures are the Word’ 
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of God and therefore true, infallible, and reliable. Moreover, it is 
only when the theologian judges God in the light of Scripture and, 
in particular, of the Gospel that we can gratefully adore God as the 
obiectum amabile. 


Again, the Lutherans recognized God as the obiectum amabile 
by differentiating sharply between Law and Gospel. The clear 
distinction between Law and Gospel is a distinctive Lutheran 
contribution. The Roman Church rejected this distinction, as did 
more or less also the Protestants who followed Zwingli and Calvin. 
Luther emphasized it, and, following him, the Lutheran Confessions, 
especially in Articles V and VI of the Formula of Concord, for the 
very purpose of recognizing in the Gospel the matchless grace of 
God. The holy and righteous God, who condemns and punishes sin, 
must indeed be preached, before the gracious and merciful God, 
who for Jesus’ sake forgives sins, can be understood. The Deus 
damnans must be proclaimed by the Law in order that the 
Deus salvans et iustificans propter Christum may be appreciated. 
Both promulgations must go side by side, but in their proper order 
and with proper distinction. Luther was not interested in the 
problem, raised by man’s finite reason, how in the one unchange- 
able God the divine righteousness and divine grace can be har- 
monized into a perfect unity. He believingly accepted the two 
aspects of God as revealed in Scripture, and he taught them in 
their whole contradictory force— plus quam contradictoria — 
assured that only in this way God’s eternal counsel of salvation 
could be realized toward the repentance of sinners. The Law is 
a preaching which produces sin; it is a thirst-producing and poverty- 
making preaching; it makes hungry souls, terrified, sorrowing, 
thirsty hearts and spirits that yearn for God’s grace (W. 33,443). 
That is true despite the fact that the Law cannot work anything 
good in man and that it can only demand and confirm its demands 
by threats of punishment (W. 46,661; 33,429f.495f.; 2,532). The 
real purpose of the Law is to make known to man his sin and its 
punishment — death (W. 18,766). But where sin is known, there 
Christ with divine saving grace can accomplish His blessed work 
(W. 36,690f.). If the Law is abolished, the Gospel cannot be 
retained (W. 46,664); but where the Law is rightly proclaimed, 
there also the Gospel performs its saving work; for while the Law 
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points out the sickness, the Gospel offers the medicine (W. 33,431). 
Wherever the Gospel, which is not a mere historia de Christo, 
but the living divine Word which imparts the Spirit and grace 
for the remission of sins (W. 18,692; 8,33), there God is recog- 
nized in Christ as the obiectum amabile; for where there is true 
repentance, there is good will and love both toward God and the 
neighbor (W. 30.2,507) as the fruit of faith. Faith consists 
in accipiendo (W. 20,541), that is, in receiving Christ (W. 40.1, 
370.371). It is the inward willingness to be filled and guided by 
the Spirit of God, to receive and hold fast what He gives 
(W. 8,589). It is not a doing, but a receiving (W. 36,443), and, 
above all, the receiving of peace with God through His gracious 
remission of sin (W. 43,252), which changes the believer’s whole 
view of God and attitude toward Him; for believing and loving 
go hand in hand (W. 10.1.2,167). According to Luther, only he 
is a Christian who believes in Jesus Christ as his Savior, and 
everyone is a Christian who so believes, no matter in what con- 
dition of life he may find himself. And wherever a person has 
become a believer in Christ, there he views God in no other way 
than as the obiectum amabile. This evangelical, loving, grateful 
view of God, too, is a concomitant and fruit of saving faith. 


» 


3 

It is peculiar to Luther that he views the whole Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as the obiectum amabile both in Their unity 
of being and in the threeness of Their persons. While Luther retains 
the systematic terms of traditional Christian theology, he regards 
them only as attempts to make known the true God, who has 
revealed Himself in Scripture. “Trinity” (Dreifaltigkeit) and “per- 
son” are no more than stammering attempts at depicting the 
doctrine of God in a manner intelligible to the human mind 
(W. 41,270.272; 52,338). But what these terms express is Scrip- 
ture doctrine and must be believed, though it transcends reason 
(W. 41,271.274; 46,542f.). As the Gospel revelation of God is 
believed, it gives to the believer what the natural knowledge of 
God can never give: peace with God, trust in God, love toward 
God; for through the Gospel man by faith becomes a new creation 
(W. 20.2,293; .10.2,457; et al.). God indeed speaks to men 
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through history: the Goths, Vandals, and Turks, for they, too, are 
God’s Word (W. 40.2,230f.). He speaks to men also through the 
Law implanted in the human heart (W. 16,380). But that knowl- 
edge works fear only, because it does not reveal God’s gracious will 
of salvation (W. 40.1,607f.; 19,206; 42,631). Therefore disputa- 
tions based on man’s general knowledge of God are futile and end 
in mere negations, because man sees God only as the hidden and 
incomprehensible God (W. 3,124; 4,648; 1,362). This knowledge 
finally makes God a Deus odibilis (W.4,611). What a person 
fears, he hates, and man’s terror of God finally leads him to the 
wish that God might not exist (W. 4,660f.). But far different is 
the situation when the believer sees God revealed in Christ. This 
evangelical view of God draws the believer to God, not indeed 
by force, but by a sweet love (dulci affectu). The Gospel of Christ 
is the divine revelation which draws man to God. Here the Deus 
absconditus becomes the Deus revelatus, who is Love and moves 
the believer to love toward Him (W. 1,140; 202ff.). 

Luther’s evangelical view of God as the obiectum amabile is 
clearly shown in his Small and Large Catechisms, which address 
themselves to Christian believers in general. These Catechisms 
were adopted by the Lutheran Church as official Confessions, and 
so Luther’s evangelical view of God set forth in them has become 
that of Lutheranism in general. Luther’s expositions of the Ten 
Commandments in the Large Catechism are relatively long and 
detailed as compared, for example, with those of the Three Articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. He realized that without a knowledge of 
the divine Law the Gospel would not be received by men. He 
therefore pictures the greatness of God’s wrath and of the 
damnableness of man’s sin most severely and convincingly. Never- 
theless, since the God who gave to man the Ten Commandments 
is the same God who, moved by His mercy, gave His Son into 
death as a ransom for man’s sin, he answers the question “What 
is God?” with the words: “God is, and is called, He from whose 
goodness and might you expect for yourself all good things and 
to whom in all adversities and befalling dangers you flee for 
refuge, so that to have a God means most cordially to trust and 
confide in Him” (First Commandment, 2). Luther’s concept of God 
is basically that of a kind Father, Friend, and Helper and not that 
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of a stern sovereign or merciless Judge. God certainly punishes 
those who reject His goodness and give His glory to another. 
Yet His fatherly love is revealed in the very appendix added to 
the First Commandment (“I, the Lord, thy God, am a jealous 
God,” etc.), for “while His anger does not cease until the fourth 
generation . . . on the other hand, His blessing and goodness 
extend to many thousands” (ibid., 32). Luther’s evangelical view 
of God is demonstrated also in his derivation of the term “God” 
from “good.” “Hence also I think,” he says, “that we Germans 
from ancient times call God (more elegantly and appropriately 
than any other language) by that name from the word ‘good’ as 
being an eternal fountain which gushes forth abundantly nothing 
but what is good and from which flows forth all that is and is 
called good” (ibid., 25). It is from Luther's evangelical view of 
God in Christ Jesus that we are to understand also his exposition 
of the introductory words of the Lord’s Prayer (“Our Father who 
art in heaven”): “God would thereby [with this little introduction} 
tenderly urge us to believe that He is our true Father and that 
we are His true children so that we may ask Him confidently, 
with all assurance, as dear children ask their dear father” (Triglot 
Concordia, p.545). No one could have written these words unless 
through faith in Christ he was sure of God’s love toward himself 
and at the same time loved God in return. 

Luther’s evangelical view of God renders his exposition of the 
First Article of the Creed in his Small Catechism a triumphant 
paean of Christian adoration. As remarked before, Luther, in 
accordance with traditional theology, ascribes creation and preser- 
vation to God the Father, not indeed in an exclusive sense, since 
creation and preservation are the work of the Triune God, but 
by what Lutheran church teachers have called “appropriation,” 
that is, ascribing to each person of the Holy Trinity a specific work 
for greater clarity and emphasis. In this usage, Christian theology 
follows Scripture, which, too, ascribes to the Father the work of 
creation in a special way (cf. 1Cor.8:6). Luther teaches the 
Christian believer to regard himself personally as a creation of God 
together with all other creatures. His birth and coming into the 
world is not by chance, but “God made me.” 
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THE CONCEPT OF GOD 9 


So also to the loving Father, who created him, the Christian 
should give thanks for every blessing of body and soul — his eyes, 
ears, members, reason, and all senses. As the Psalmists of old 
enumerate the individual benedictions of God for greater clarity 
(cf. Ps. 103:136, 147, et al.), so Luther points out the overflowing 
goodness of the loving God revealed in the believer's many bene- 
factions received of Him. There is no scholasticism in this grand 
anthem of thanksgiving and no polemics waged against those who 
deny divine creation and refuse to give God glory for the creative 
act of divine love. There is here only constructive thought ex- 
pressed in weighty poetic words. But in his other works, as, 
for example, in his exposition of Genesis, Luther shows himself 
very impatient and angry with those who refuse to glorify the 
loving Creator, to whom they owe life and breath and all they are 
and possess. From God’s loving work of creation Luther passes 
to His gracious work of preservation: “And still preserves them.” 
That, too, is to Luther a cause of endless praise and thanksgiving 
that God mercifully keeps man, despite his ingratitude and many 
offenses, in good health and in the use of his members and senses, 
and that He adds to him the daily necessities so often overlooked 
and taken for granted by man—clothing, food, home, family 
enjoyments, and such resources as from day to day he depends on 
for his life. “He richly and daily provides me with all that I need 
to support this body and life.” Then Luther’s thought turns to the 
many evils, perils, and enemies that interfere with man’s life and 
happiness: “He defends me against all danger and guards and 
protects me from all evil.” And for all this continuing goodness 
of the loving heavenly Father, Luther finds no cause in man: 
“All this purely out of fatherly, divine goodness and mercy, 
without any merit or worthiness in me.” As Luther thus describes 
the ceaseless merciful providence of God, he cannot generalize, 
he must specialize. He does not speak of “man” or “mankind.” 
He consistently speaks of “me,” for the Christian believer is to 
have a living, dynamic awareness of God’s tender mercies by faith, 
a true “Thou and I” experience in childlike fellowship with God. 


So the grand exposition ends with the admonition: “For all 
which it is my duty to thank and praise, to serve and obey Him.” 
God's love should lead the believer to daily repentance, to daily 
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new love toward God, to daily new consecration to His service. 
To this admonition Luther adds his own “Amen” in the words: 
“This is most certainly true.” All that has been said of God's love, 
which He so richly shows to us in our creation and preservation, 
and our loving response to Him in thanksgiving and praise, service 
and obedience, all this is assuredly true. These words only a child 
of God can utter who regards God lovingly and gratefully as His 
dear Father — as the obiectum amabile. In simple, yet grand words 
Luther thus describes God’s divine providence as conservatio, con- 
cursus, and gubernatio. He preserves, He works through means, 
He governs, and He does it all in love. The scholastic categories 
are wanting, but the entire theology of God’s fatherly care for His 
saints on earth is here fitly presented. 


4 


Luther’s exposition of the First Article stresses another important 
thought which renders God dear to the believer as the obiectum 
amabile, and that is His gracious operations through means, or 
secondary causes. Chief among these are the holy angels who 
are God’s co-workers and helpers in the service of His saints 
(W. 34.2,231; 245f.). They preserve the world and assist man in 
his temporal life and work (W. 43,318). Especially do they help 
the believer in the many temptations and trials that come to him 
from the devil, preserving the good that the evil foe seeks to 
destroy (W. 23,9; 43,69.472; 43,325; 44,67). As the holy angels, 
so also God’s other creatures are ordained for the benefit of man, 
and especially for those who in Christ are His dear children. 
Luther recognizes the traditional category of God’s potentia absoluta, 
by which, as the sovereign Lord and King of the universe, He can 
at any time employ His omnipotence without means. But the world 
owes its continued preservation chiefly to God’s potentia ordinata, 
by which He ordinarily governs and conserves all things. These 
means man should use and not tempt God by trying to explore 
His potentia absoluta, rejecting the secondary causes ordained for 
his welfare. 

Luther emphasizes the operation of God by means especially in 
the realm of grace. Here the efficacious means of grace is the 
divine Word, in particular, the Gospel; and since this is the only 
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vehicle of divine grace, man should hear and meditate on it 
(W. 2,509.95.112.453; 1,698). Let no one therefore go beyond 
the Word of Scripture in his meditation of God (E. 12,300). 
Luther repudiates most emphatically the so-called inner word of the 
enthusiasts, or their alleged private revelations. The external means 
(the Word and Sacraments) must precede, and the inner (expe- 
riences) must follow after and through the external (W. 18,136; 
33,189f.; 45,522). Baptism is a means of grace because of God’s 
command and promise. In Baptism the Triune God is present and 
efficacious, especially the Holy Spirit (W. 47,127; 46,688). Bap- 
tism is water comprehended in God’s command and connected 
with God’s Word, that is, the Gospel (Small Catechism). The 
water itself is no better than any other water, but (the difference is) 
that God’s Word and command are added to it (W. 30.1,213). 
The divine promise in the Sacrament makes Baptism a divine, 
blessed, fruitful, and gracious water (ibid., 215). According to 
Luther, the Gospel, then, is a power of God unto salvation also 
in its baptismal application. Similarly, the Lord’s Supper is an 
efficacious means of grace because of the divine Word and promise 
connected with the sacramental eating and drinking. Luther 
emphatically taught the real presence of Christ's body and blood 
in the Sacrament as a fact clearly taught in Scripture. But it is the 
divine promise: Given and shed for you for the remission of sins, 
that imparts and seals the spiritual blessings of the Holy Supper. 
Of these the true body and blood of Christ, received with the bread 
and wine, are a sure pledge. The means by which the blessings 
of the Sacrament are received is faith, You must desire it and 
firmly believe that you obtain it (W. 2,743—749). The Lord’s 
Supper is a testament and Sacrament in which there is promised 
forgiveness*of sins and the whole grace of God, sealed by a sign 
(Christ’s body and blood; W. 6,518; 8,511ff.). Thus, according to 
Luther, God ordinarily works in both the realms of nature and of 
grace by His potentia ordinata, or through means. 


And wherever in the realm of grace the Gospel of Christ is 
believed, there is the church of God, which is the gathering, or 
congregation of the saints, the pious, believing people, who are 
gathered, sustained, and ruled by the one Holy Ghost, and are 
daily increased by the Word and Sacraments (W. 7,219; 10.2,293). 
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The church is the communio sanctorum (W. 30.1,189; 7,219), 
consisting of all who are regenerate (W. 47,4). It is the kingdom 
of God, in which Christ rules through the Spirit and faith 
(W. 43,597—600; 8,656). The church therefore is properly a 
spiritual communion, hidden in the Spirit and so invisible to men 
(W. 7,710.719.722; 40.2,105t.; 8,419 491). To the church as the 
body of Christ belong only true Christians, while the church as an 
empirical communion includes also many weak persons and even 
sinners (W. 2,456; 14,191; 43,428f.). Thus the power of God, 
working by means, both in the realms of nature and of grace, is 
effective toward executing His divine plans and purposes. It is the 
same divine omnipotence which operates both with and without 
means. There is no difference between God’s potentia absoluta and 
potentia ordinata so far as the efficacy is concerned. But by granting 
us efficacious means for our temporal and spiritual life God in 
a special way proves Himself to be the obsectum amabile, for in 
them we see God’s grace and love toward us. 


5 

In Luther’s theology, which conceives of God consistently as 
the obiectum amabile, the doctrine of Christ is both central and 
fundamental. A brief description of Luther’s doctrine of Christ 
and of the Holy Ghost belongs into this article, since, according 
to Luther, it is only because of Christ and through the Holy Spirit 
that man can think of God as the object of his love. Luther fully 
accepted the doctrine of the ancient Christian Church regarding 
the Trinity and the deity of Christ. On this point he was in full 
agreement with Romanism. There was no quarrel between him 
and his Romanist opponents on the deity of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit. But Luther's emphasis in his theology rests upon 
Christ as the Filins Dei incarnatus, and as such because He is the 
only Savior and Mediator of mankind. Luther’s Christology is well 
summed up in his masterly exposition of the Second Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten 
of the Father from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is my Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned 
creature,” etc. (W. 30.1,296.) Forgiveness of sin on God’s part, 
according to Luther, could not take place gratis, or without satisfac- 
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tion rendered to the demands of God’s righteousness. There is no 
room for mercy and grace to work for and in us; first of all the de- 
mands of divine justice must be perfectly satisfied (W. 10.1.1,121). 
If God’s wrath is to be removed from me and I should obtain grace 
and pardon, this benefit must be paid for by someone; for God 
cannot be kind and gracious to sinners nor give up His wrath and 
punishment except sin has been paid for and atoned (W. 2,137; 
12,544). The doctrine of Christ’s vicarious atonement therefore is 
basic in Luther’s Christology. Christ stepped into our place and 
for our sakes permitted the Law, sin, and death to fall upon Him 
(W. 36,693; 25,328). Christ is the sacrifice and ransom for the 
sin of the world (W. 47,113; 33,310). Luther rejects the adoration 
of Mary and of the saints as conflicting with and annulling the 
central doctrine of Christianity, that Christ is the only Redeemer 
and Mediator of sinners. To the believer He is verus, unus, solus 
Deus (W. 1,400). He forever stands between us and God so that 
no wrath or punishment can strike us (W. 36,368; 40.2,6). 
Pro nobis orat et interpellat (W.7,56). It is therefore chiefly from 
the point of view of Christ’s saving love and perfect redemption 
that Luther sees God as the obiectum amabile. 

But Luther’s emphasis on the Holy Spirit as the obiectum amabile 
in the divine plan of salvation is no less weighty. Christ has 
secured divine grace for us; but the Holy Ghost must impart and 
seal it to us by the Word and Sacraments if sinners are to be saved. 
In his exposition of the Third Article of the Apostles’ Creed Luther 
gtaphically describes the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit in 
detail. In many other places Luther stresses this saving function 
of the Holy Ghost with even greater force. God carries out His 
saving and sanctifying work in the souls of men through the Holy 
Ghost (W. 40.2,293; 10.2,457). He overcomes the works of the 
evil spirit in the world (W. 45,726). Christ is the Door, but the 
Holy Ghost is the doorkeeper for everyone who wishes to come 
to Christ (W. 10.1.1,16). Through the Holy Spirit’s operation in 
the heart, the believer is sure that his prayers are heard (W. 43,399) 
and that he finally will be saved. He is assured not absolutely by 
special promise, but through faith in Christ, which is the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the believer; for it is the very nature of faith 
that its object cannot fail (W. 18,652). So then not only the 
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Father, nor only the Son, but also the Holy Ghost is to Luther, 
as a believing, hoping, triumphant child of God, the obiectum 
amabile. The Father has created heaven and earth with the Holy 
Spirit. The Son has become man and makes us Christians with the 
Holy Spirit. It is the proper work of the Holy Spirit that He builds 
the church (W. 11,53), which alone sees God as the supreme 
object of love. 

Having found comfort in Christ, Luther saw God as the obiectum 
amabile also in His eternal election of grace to salvation. That 
doctrine had given Luther unspeakable trouble while he was 
a monk and viewed God legalistically as the obiectum odibile. 
At that stage of his theological Werdegang the concept of God as 
the obiectum amabile was foreign to him, because he knew only 
the Law in all its severity, and not the Gospel in its sweetness of 
promise. After he had learned to know Christ as the Savior of 
sinners and, in particular, as his own personal Savior, he judged 
the divine act of predestination only from the point of view of 
Christ and His earnest, universal desire to seek and save that 
which is lost (W. 2,532; 8,610). In his own justification and 
sanctification he saw God’s eternal plan of salvation and so also 
of his gracious election to life everlasting realized (W. 30.2,659; 
40.1,140; 43,457—-563). Therefore also predestination, in which 
through Christ the hidden God becomes the Deus revelatus, was 
to him an occasion to adore God as the obiectum amabile. Hear 
the incarnate Son of God, and predestination will solve itself of its 
own accord. .. . If you have Him, then you will have the hidden 
God alike with the revealed (W. 43,461). In this evangelical 
doctrine Luther found comfort and peace in his trials that came 
to him because of his former wrong view of predestination. Not in 
speculations concerning the Deus absconditus and some hidden 
reason past finding out, but in the redeeming Christ the question 
of predestination must be considered (W. 36,61; 42,670; 43,459f.). 


It is chiefly at this point that Luther’s evangelical view of God 
differed from Calvin’s legalistic view of Him as the sovereign Lord, 
to whose glory redounds the eternal election of the saved no more 
than does the eternal reprobation of the damned. Luther asserted 
the one, but denied the other, since Scripture does not teach an 
eternal reprobation of sinners to everlasting perdition. Calvin’s 
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view of predestination is the a priori one; he looked for its 
explanation in God’s hidden plan concerning men and so arrived 
at a horribile decretum of teprobation. Luther’s view was the 
a posteriori one; he judged his election to life from “the open 
wounds” of Christ, or from the divine pardon offered to all sinners 
in the redeeming Savior. 

6 

There remains a final point to be considered — Luther's doctrine 
of the Christian life in view of the fact that God is the obiectum 
amabile. As one studies the works of Luther, one will soon find 
that Luther consistently considered theology not as a habitus 
demonstrativus, or speculativus, but as a habitus practicus. His 
theology centered in the one goal: to lead sinners to Christ and 
through Him to eternal salvation. Its primary objective was to 
kindle faith in the hearts of men and to induce the regenerate to 
lead a sanctified life in the power of the Holy Ghost, that is, 
a life of gratitude and joy dedicated to their loving Lord. The 
Christian life must be a life of obedience, not indeed of legalistic 
subjection, which serves God in slavish fear, but a life of cheerful, 
willing, thankful service. Through the Holy Ghost there flows 
a sparkling love from within, or from his heart, as a fresh brook 
or spring (W. 36,360). The regenerate is warmed and set aflame 
by God’s burning love (W. 36,429.437). The believer serves God 
and the neighbor in joyous obedience, willingly and of his own 
accord as a new creation. In the Christian life faith is the means 
and love the fruit of justification; and love renders willing service 
in every area of this earthly life (W. 36,472.474). In: short, faith 
and love (that is, works of love) are the characteristic of the 
Christian life. They actually are the very essence of a Christian. 
Faith receives (from God); love gives. By faith the believer allows 
God to do good to him; by love he does good to others (W. 8,355. 
362.366.385£.; 47,2; 10.1.1,100.102; 52,375). 

The Christian life of course is never perfect. Luther regarded the 
monkish concept of a status perfectionis as a delusion (W. 11,249; 
8,584; 40.1,325f.). Sin continues in the mortal body; the corrupt 
nature of the Christian remains perverse till the resurrection on 
Judgment Day. So the Christian life must be one of perpetual 
repentance, that is, one of perpetual fighting against sin or of 
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mortifying the flesh. It is never a “having become, but only 
a becoming” (mit eyn weszen sunderen ein werden; W. 7,337). 
On earth there is no more than the beginning and growing; it will 
be perfected in the world to come (W. 7,30). For this reason the 
Christian life is also one of constant trial and tribulation. Faith 
must be proved and tried (W. 8,378). But they are helpful for 
the Christian life, and to endure them faithfully and patiently is 
the true service of God (W. 25,11). 

Nevertheless, despite its many trials and tribulations, the Chris- 
tian life is never sorrowful, but always joyous, always an anxious 
waiting for its perfect realization in heaven with Christ. The whole 
life which a true believing Christian leads after his baptism is 
a patient waiting for the final revelation of salvation, which he 
already has by faith (W. 10.1.1,108; 12,487; 36,581). It is there- 
fore a life of joyous hope and so ineftably blessed. And always 
it is a life in the cévitas spiritualis, the Christian Church, the 
communio credentium, which properly is the kingdom of God, 
because God alone rules it, governs it, speaks in it, works in it, 
and is glorified in it (W. 43,597.600; 8,656). For this reason the 
Christian life is one of constant good works, which have their 
origin in faith and not in the hope of a reward. To the believer 
it is genuine joy to serve God. Therefore he never does what is 
good to earn heaven (W. 6,207). Heaven is in us, for faith has 
given it to us; and faith does good works without demanding merit 
(W. 10.1.1,108). 

Such is Luther’s concept of the Christian life, which through faith 
in Christ always and willingly serves God as the obiectum amabile. 
In this conception there is nothing of the legalism that is found 
in Calvin’s Law-inspired conception of what the life in Christ 
should be. Luther’s conception of sanctification is entirely motivated 
by the Gospel, never by the Law, just as his conception of God 
as the obiectum amabile in Christ Jesus is wholly rooted in the 
Gospel. It might well be summed up in the words of St. Paul: 
Mihi vivere Christus est (Phil. 1:21). 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Evanston 1n Retrospect 


By WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


AST summer our sainted colleague, Dr. F. E. Mayer, in the last 
article that he wrote for this journal, sketched the issues 
which according to the program developed by the leaders 

of the World Council of Churches would confront its delegates, 
consultants, and accredited visitors in August (see the July number 
of the CTM, pp. 516—533). The general theme of the convention 
was to be “Christ — the Hope of the World.” Six subthemes had 
been selected: 1. “Our oneness in Christ and our disunity as 
churches”; 2. “Evangelism: the church’s neglected vocation”; 
3. “Social problems: the responsible society in a world perspective”; 
4. “Questions in the struggle for world community”; 5. “The 
church amid racial and ethical tensions’; 6. “The laity — the 
Christian in his vocation.’ Now the convention has been held, 
and appraisals are in order. We ask: What has been accomplished? 
How did the theme and the subthemes fare? Were the discussions 
worthwhile? Did Biblical truths win victories? 

The meeting was, of course, an amazing spectacle. Even ob- 
servers who ordinarily pay little or no attention at all to religion 
or religious demonstrations could not help being impressed. The 
WCC, when it assembled in Evanston, consisted of 161 churches, 
two were added during the meeting, so that the total now is 163. 
Not all these bodies were represented; 132 actually participated. 
The official delegates numbered 1,242. The Christian Century 
submits these figures: 502 voting delegates, 145 consultants in- 
vited by the Central Committee, 96 consultants invited by the 
Youth Department, 499 accredited visitors, 31 fraternal delegates, 
and 25 observers. The 163 churches represent a membership of 
at least 170,000,000. 

It was by no means a brief meeting, for it lasted more than 
two weeks, 17 days to be exact. The external appointments were 
in many ways admirable. Northwestern University at Evanston 
put its facilities at the disposal of the gathering; its new field house 
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of a capacity to seat 11,000 people, was utilized for the plenary 
sessions, and for the smaller meetings, too, adequate space was 
provided. All the pomp and splendor which ecclesiastical and 
academic sartorial art has been able to devise were in full evidence, 
especially when the procession of delegates and official visitors 
swept along in the opening service and at the pageant in Soldier 
Field and bishops and archbishops, deans and doctors, displayed 
the colorful vestments pertaining to their rank and country. 

In endeavoring to draw up a report on what was accomplished 
at Evanston we shall not dwell extensively on any indifference to 
divisive doctrinal issues. We do not criticize the component churches 
for holding conferences and carrying on discussions pertaining to the 
field of religion. What we criticize is that the teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures on which the churches disagree are not always 
treated with sufficient seriousness, but in some instances are con- 
sidered nonconsequential. In our appraisal we shall try to remain 
as objective as possible and confine ourselves to the areas for which 
the planning committees sought consideration. 

The theme of the convention, Christ — the Hope of the World, 
was discussed in the first plenary session in two eloquent addresses, 
taking the hearers into the field of eschatology. The first one was 
delivered by Prof. Edmund Schlink of Heidelberg, Germany, and 
was a straightforward, excellent discourse based on what the Holy 
Scriptures say about the last times, including a striking paragraph 
on the meaning of Christ for mankind. A few sections ought to be 
quoted. “Jesus Christ is the Hope of the world not because He 
guarantees the preservation of the world, but because He liberates 
us from all the binding ties of the world. Christ is the Hope of 
the world because He calls man out of this world.” “Hoping 
means not sleeping, but waiting with utmost alertness.” “The first 
act of hope is the preaching of the Gospel to the whole world.” 
“The command of God and the Redeemer requires of us the 
greatest speed; we do not know how much time we have left.” 
“We must not forget that peace on earth is not peace with God.” 
The other speaker was Prof. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale University. 
His discourse did not have the positive ring of Dr. Schlink’s re- 
marks. It did not deny the truths stressed by the latter, in fact it 
contained sentences like this one: “Christ is our Hope because in 
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Jesus Christ, died and risen, He [that is, God] gives us promise 
of strength to endure the stress of earthly burdens, and of life 
with Him beyond all earthly bounds.” But it endeavored to defend 
what is commonly called activism, the type of religious life and 
work which is characterized by the course of Martha rather than 
that of Mary, which finds its glory in “doing things,” rather than 
in learning patiently what God has told us to perform. Besides, 
so he asserted, there is frontier evangelism with its simple, non- 
dogmatic message and the Ritschlian theology, which many Amer- 
icans studied in Germany, that have led to a more ethical view of 
religious work, to the social gospel; “a major part of our academic 
protestant theology itself came to be concerned less with the 
structures of Biblical and doctrinal truths and more with the task 
of redressing injustice in the industrial and political scene.” He 
indeed warned his hearers to be aware of the existence of dangers: 
“We tend to confuse the will of God with our way of life and to 
suppose that our version of the Gospel of hope is the only one 
that is meaningful and true. It is perilously easy for us to identify 
God’s promises with the peculiarly American way of life; to sup- 


pose that the kingdom of God is at least in principle, our republican 
form of government, the economic system we call free enterprise, 
the social and cultural heritages we cherish.” But on the whole 
this writer has the impression that the spirit of compromise dictated 
parts of the address. 


After this start the convention settled down to give attention in 
various sections to the six areas indicated. Six reports, based on 
what an advisory commission of thirty-three theologians had 
elaborated, were submitted to the convention. The latter, in a 
special statement, says that the report (that is, the product of the 
thirty-three) exhibits a substantial ecumenical consensus. That on 
some points there is disagreement of the assembly with the report 
is frankly stated. The report was forwarded to the churches for 
“their study, prayer, and encouragement.” Various committees of 
the convention, referred to here as sections, studied the report and 
brought in their findings. 


1. The report of Section I, entitled that of Faith and Order, 
concerned itself with “Our oneness in Christ and our disunity as 
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churches.” Many beautiful sentences occur in the long statement 
of this section which evoke our hearty approval. We should have 
welcomed a fuller presentation of the distinction between the 
Una Sancta, the invisible church, which is a great reality, and 
outward Christendom, which, of course, sad to say, is divided into 
numerous competing and warring bodies. What one misses espe- 
cially is the definite, unequivocal recognition of the Scripture truth 
that at times separation and division are unavoidable, in keeping 
with the directive of God Himself. This truth is indeed hinted at 
several times, for instance in the paragraph: “We must speak the 
truth in love with one another and practice that love toward those 
with whom we disagree (Eph. 4:15, 25). Sometimes this involves 
us in judgments which fellow Christians cannot recognize as being 
made in love. At other times we are so conscious of both the sin 
and the cultural conditioning with which all our judgments are 
infected that we are tempted to be more tolerant than truth allows.” 
How different the words of St. Paul: “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump,” Gal.5:9; “Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ,” Col. 2:8. When the 
report says: “Our divided witness is a necessarily defective witness, 
and indeed a scandal in the face of the non-Christian world,” 
it draws attention to a condition which is deplorable beyond words 
and brings bitter tears to the eyes of missionaries. The remedy is 
pointed out in these words: “We must all listen together in the 
midst of our disunity to our one Lord speaking to us through 
Holy Scripture,” a directive for which we are grateful. But the 
emphasis on sola scriptura should have been more pervasive. 


2. In the report of the Section dealing with Evangelism (“the 
evangelizing church”), No.II, one again finds many precious 
statements. 


“To evangelize is to participate in His life and in His ministry 
to the world. This ministry is the ministry of the risen and ascended 
Christ: Christ as He is today. It is the ministry of Christ’s life 
on earth by which God is revealed as the Father. It is the ministry 
of His death on the cross by which the sin of the world is taken 
away. It is the ministry of His resurrection by which the powers 
of death and evil have been decisively defeated. It is the ministry 
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of the heavenly Intercessor, who does not will that any should 
perish. It is the ministry of the coming Christ, by whose mercy 
and judgment the world is governed even now.” “They [that is, 
the Christians} are called by Him to be witnesses of His Gospel.” 
The report points out that the church is in the world, “both par- 
taking of the Gospel and seeking to communicate it.” “This witness 
is weakened by our divisions.” ‘Therefore will the church deal 
with these divisions with holy impatience and particularly strive 
for unity.” “Evangelism has the basic concern to bring people to 
Christ, not merely as their example, but as their Savior and Lord; 
by doing this it strives to make them regenerate in all the aspects 
of life, likewise to make them members of Christian congregations.” 
Now, to evangelize one must in the first place be “possessed by the 
transforming power of Jesus Christ.” Of course, one must get in 
touch with the world, the people about us. Then one must speak 
the word in keeping with the nature of the class which is being 
addressed. What is meant, e. g., is that the intellectual must not 
be spoken to as if he lacked culture, the worker not as if he did 
not have his special problems. Works of mercy and love must 
show that not merely our lips, but our hearts are aglow with 
compassion. All this must be accompanied by translation and dis- 
tribution of the Bible, and our language must be replete with the 
concepts of our sacred volume. 

Let every Christian, so the report admonishes us, first of all look 
to his own inner life; and let the laity, too, participate in the 
evangelizing endeavor. The children must be instructed, chap- 
laincies fostered, parishes formed and strengthened, workers and 
others addressed in their places of activity, means of mass com- 
munication like the press, the movies, radio, and television be 
utilized, casual contacts be employed for acquainting people with 
Christ, and the training of the ministry be made as realistic as 
possible. 

In dealing with non-Christian faiths, we must not overlook that 
the renascence which some of them manifest is due to the desire 
to change unfavorable living conditions but underneath it all is 
the wish of man to be master of his own destiny, while the 
Christian religion rests not on what man does himself, but what 
God has done and is doing for man. To help a non-Christian, 
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we must place ourselves alongside of him as a poor sinner for 
whom Christ died. As we try to evangelize, let us remain aware 
that we are responsible to God for the special form of presentation 
and argumentation in which we set forth His truth. The trans- 
forming power of the Gospel in the lives of the disciples must 
always accompany the proclamation. 

In surveying these points we find little room for criticism. The 
function of the Law and the Gospel might have been differentiated. 
Perhaps there should have been more emphasis on the Gospel 
itself as the power of God which, regardless of the character of the 
human agents spreading it, produces its divine fruit. That the 
lives of those who profess Christianity are of the highest significance 
in removing obstacles and smoothing the way when the Gospel is 
preached to outsiders has to be granted, of course, at once. 

3. A report dealing with delicate topics is that of Section III, 
the one that has the caption “The responsible society in a world 
perspective.” The term “responsible society” is intended to designate 
Christians as members of the social groups with which they are 
somehow united, aware of their being God’s children, responding 
to His love in Christ. Nobody can object to what is said of the 
necessity of fostering proper views concerning the family and 
sections of people who are in constant touch with each other like 
workers in a factory, and the Christian congregation. But when 
a Christian’s role as citizen of the state is discussed, questions arise 
in the reader. The report dwells on what Christians should work 
for in the state. Perhaps the term “Christians” was chosen advisedly 
rather than “the church” or “the churches.” Was the thinking 
underlying this terminology to the effect that “churches” must not 
directly become political factors while the individual Christians 
should by all means assert themselves in the political life of their 
nations? We believe this was the case, and we express our 
gratification. 

When it is asserted that Christians should work for the recog- 
nition and embodying of the following principles: “1. Every person 
should be protected against arbitrary arrest or other interference with 
elementary human rights; 2. every person should have the right to 
express his religious, moral and political convictions; 3. channels 
of political action must be developed by which the people can 
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without recourse to violence change their governments; 4. forms 
of association within society which have their own foundations and 
principles {churches, families, universities} should be respected and 
not controlled in their inner life by the state” — the only justifica- 
tion for such a pronouncement by a religious assembly can be 
that the Bible inculcates fairness, justice, and brotherly love, and 
believing, devout readers of the Scriptures will readily see that 
these social virtues demand acceptance of, and adherence to, the 
four principles mentioned. If that can be granted, then the church 
has the right and the duty, as occasions require it, to tell its 
members that they must endeavor to make these principles effective. 
We are not ready to say that here the report has gone beyond the 
sphere of what we find in the Holy Scriptures with respect to 
ethical-social teachings. 

When the report, continuing, describes more specifically the 
state as “guardian of social justice” and points out that it must, 
“if necessary be ready to accept responsibilities to counteract de- 
pression or inflation and to relieve the impact of unemployment, 
industrial injury, low wages, and unfavorable working conditions, 
sickness and old age,” and when, furthermore, in addition to other 
matters the functions of organizations of employers and employees 
are briefly sketched, we believe that what is presented remains 
within the framework of what is either expressly stated in the 
Holy Scriptures or can be properly deduced from its teachings. 

The report recognizes the new emphasis on state initiative and 
international organizations in the development of economic life, 
briefly adverts to the questions confronting us when we speak of 
capitalism and socialism, and wisely says touching types of economy: 
“There is no one pattern that is universally valid.” What must be 
the church’s role? The report says: “The church is concerned with 
economic life because of God’s concern for human beings who 
work to produce goods and services, who use them and for whom 
business exists.” In listing various special considerations general 
truths are expressed with which few people will disagree, e. g.: 
“The churches must never fail to recognize that the worker should 
have a status in society which accords with his responsibilities 
and his human dignity.” 
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In a lengthy section treating of the “Communist — non- 
Communist tension” perhaps this paragraph will best indicate the 
trend of the remarks: “It will be the task of the churches to point 
to the dangers inherent in the present situation: on the one hand 
the temptation to succumb to anti-Communist hysteria and the 
danger of a self-righteous assurance concerning the political and 
social status of the West; on the other hand the temptation to 
accept the false promises of Communism and to overlook its 
threat to any responsible society.” A number of questions are 
included addressed to the Christian people on either side of the 
Communist barrier, respectively, questions which on the whole are 
pertinent and worth pondering. Among those that are submitted 
to Christians in non-Communist countries the following is sig- 
nificant, “Does secularism in the non-Communist world differ from 
the materialism in the Communist world?” Considerations of space 
forbid that we quote more. 


A section on the problems in the economically undeveloped 
regions in Asia, Africa, and parts of South America concludes the 
report of Section III, dealing with the fostering of political insti- 
tutions, land reform, and rural developments, industrial develop- 
ment, population, independence, and responsibilities of inter- 
dependence. Regarding this section as well as the whole report 
one continually asks: Where is it written? The point was adverted 
to briefly above. Has the church the right and the duty to enter 
the arena of political, economic, and sociological discussions? That 
the Bible is not entirely silent on these topics everybody has to 
admit. 

It is, however, clear, too, that the Scriptures for many an area 
in this field merely enunciate general truths, leaving it to the 
disciples of Jesus Christ to make the application. The theology 
of Geneva has always favored aggressive, vigorous, definite action 
on the part of the church with respect to the questions here involved 
while that of Wittenberg has been more inclined to content itself 
with the reiteration of the Bible principles, feeling convinced that 
what is chiefly needed is regeneration of the human heart and that 
after this has through God’s grace been accomplished the general 
Bible principles pertaining to the ethical-social field will not only 
be accepted in theory, but be responded to in appropriate actions, 
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and that it is not proper for the church to invade the domain of the 
legislator and statesman. The report in question breathes more 
the spirit of Reformed than of Lutheran thinking. There lurks the 
danger in all these matters of drifting into a channel which the 
WCC itself calls one of the afflictions of our era, that of secularism, 
of laying more stress on temporal than on spiritual blessings. 


4. The report of Section IV has the heading “International 
Affairs.” A short introduction describes the tense, troubled, perilous 
world situation. The chief ideas expressed in the body of the report 
are the following: People universally desire peace, but this cannot 
be easily attained. “The development of nuclear weapons makes 
this an age of fear. True peace cannot rest on fear.” The church 
must bring the transforming power of Jesus Christ upon the scene. 
In spite of attempts frequently made to justify war by pointing to 
noble objectives, it cannot be denied that the violence and destruc- 
tion of war are inherently evil. In keeping with the United Nations 
charter, governments should be urged “to limit military actions to 
the necessities of international security.” Christians relying on God 
must ceaselessly work to create an international climate favorable 
to friendly relations between nations. Lasting peace can be at- 
tained only if nations become Christian. The principle of “co- 
existence” does not mean that one approves of totalitarian tyranny, 
but coexistence requires that among other things “a vigorous effort 
be made on both sides to end social and other injustices which 
might lead to civil, and hence international war.” Furthermore, 
there must be readiness to submit questions of dispute to inter- 
national arbitration. Nationalism must not be permitted to become 
an end in itself. The United Nations system of trusteeship, having 
replaced the old colonialism, moves in the right direction. Nations 
must be granted the right of self-determination. Though the United 
Nations has made significant progress, it has not yet brought about 
world disarmament. Its charter has to be revised. Regional group- 
ings of nations, though a possible source of friction and disturbance, 
can be approved if they are purely defensive and meet other neces- 
sary conditions. A consideration of human rights must lead to the 
denunciation of totalitarianism, which “opposes the freedom of 
man and of institutions and denies those God-given rights which 
are His will for all men.” To produce an international ethos, 
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acceptance of certain general considerations must be urged, con- 
siderations which are listed in the report and among which we 
find, e. g., the view that all nations are subject to moral law and 
should strive to abide by the accepted principles of international 
law. The members of the church must “rise above the limitations 
of nationalism to a truly ecumenical outlook.” 


This is a fragmentary and imperfect summary of what the report 
contains. But surveying what has been submitted one has to say 
that here we are dealing more with a semiphilosophical and 
sociological essay than with a statement setting forth Bible teach- 
ings. This writer has no reason to disagree with the views uttered, 
considered by themselves, but he is amazed to see a world 
assembly gathered for a consideration of religious truths pose as 
a congress of statesmen pronouncing on questions which lie beyond 
the sphere of theologians. Here the spirit of John Calvin cele- 
brated a veritable triumph. If the rejoinder is made that mankind 
has arrived at a terrifying crisis and that when a house is on fire 
not only the official firemen, but everybody who can joins in 
fighting the flames, we reply that there is, of course, some truth 
in this remark, but we maintain that the distinction between states- 


men, representing the government, and theologians, whose platform 
is Jesus Christ, the crucified Savior, and “Thus saith the Lord,” 
must not be ignored or set aside. 


5. The report of Section V dealing with “intergroup relations” 
in the judgment of the Christian Century “rises to heights of 
impressive eloquence and has a chance to become a document of 
historic importance in church history.” 

Everybody realizes at once that it has something to say on the 
subject which has become a burning issue these days, the race 
question. A paragraph that well indicates the tenor of the report 
reads: “Their calling requires Christians to witness to the kingship 
of Christ and the unity of mankind, and to strive through social 
and political action to secure for all men justice, freedom, and 
peace, as a foretaste of the kingdom into which the faithful shall 
be gathered.” It points an accusing finger at many of the churches 
composing the WCC and says that while they are against separa- 
tion on paper, separations actually do exist in their midst. The 
reason for such an attitude is declared to be separation from God 
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and a “feeble grasp of the truth of the Gospel.” “Separation from 
God” here evidently should be understood in a relative and not 
an absolute sense. If suffering should result for Christians when 
they in this area seek to follow the right path, “that is part of 
the price.” It is the task of the churches “to challenge the con- 
science of society; if there is no tension between the church and 
society, then either the society is regenerate or the church is 
conformed.” 

When laws are made that “are unjust to any human being or 
make Christian fellowship impossible,” the church must protest. 
Some of its members may even feel bound to disobey such laws, 
and there are instances where the Christian feels he must obey 
God rather than man. “The church of Christ cannot approve of 
any law which discriminates on grounds of race.” “Intermarriage 
is neither justified nor condemned in the Bible.” When the report 
says that the church “cannot approve any law against racial or 
ethnic intermarriage,” it veers far to the side. The motives of the 
legislators here would play an important role. On the children 
of couples where father and mother belong to different races the 
report states: “There is no evidence that the children of such a mar- 
riage are inherently inferior, and any treatment of them as such 
should be condemned.” 


In summary, while the general objectives of the report are 
laudable, it seems to us that in it there are some vulnerable spots. 


6. The report of Section VI on the laity is long, but whoever 
reads and studies it is not wasting his time. The heading is 
“The Christian and His Vocation.” That the laity has a ministry, 
that it, too, should be engaged in spreading the saving truths is the 
first thought stressed. Next the subject “Christian faith and daily 
work” is considered. That every type of useful work, not only that 
of academic or highly skilled individuals, possesses true dignity; 
that we must beware of making an idol out of work; that the 
quality of the work we do should attest that we in this area, too, 
wish to serve the Lord, are interesting, helpful viewpoints sub- 
mitted. In speaking of the Christian understanding of work the 
report faces the fact that work often “has become a drudgery 
which has led to futility and despair.” There, so it is asserted, 
the Christian hope enters assuring the toiling believer that this 
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world will be consummated in the kingdom of Christ and that his 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. He must know that all honest 
work is service rendered to society. The Christians furthermore, 
having themselves been regenerated, are to be witnesses wherever 
they are placed that God is not only the Creator, but also the 
Redeemer of the world. Care should be bestowed that the work 
expected of employees is not ruthless drudgery or harmful to 
society and to the workers’ self-respect. In the discussions where 
groups of employers and groups of employees have to make 
decisions the Christian must make his voice heard. 

There is, according to the report, a difficulty here. It arises from 
the fact “that the churches are still working only with an ethic of 
individual responsibility and have not yet thought out the ethics 
of group responsibility.” In other words, there is an area here 
which consecrated Christian thinking has not yet fully explored. 
The possibilities of rendering the Christian witness in the fellow- 
ship which is created by the association of workers must not be 
overlooked. Again, unemployment is not only a problem for 
economists, but for all Christian people. But it must not be for- 
gotten that “regarded solely from the standpoint of this world, 
the work which men are doing is of transient worth; even man’s 
most enduring achievements must one day pass away.” 

Finally, the question is asked: How can the ministry of the laity 
become effective? The church does not have to enter the sphere 
of daily work, it “is already in this sphere in the presence of its 
laity.” But much can be done. These representatives should be 
given support — a thing which the churches have not always borne 
in mind. The church should encourage its members when they 
enter the social and political arena, because the opportunities for 
witness bearing are thus increased. Furthermore, the tendency to 
choose the leaders of the church from the white-collar groups may 
estrange especially young industrial workers. The idea must be 
combated that “the degree of consecration expected by God from 
the laity is lower than that expected from the clergy.” To attain 
the desired goal, let the churches teach their members, especially 
the new converts, faith, prayer, worship, Bible reading. Those of 
the laity who possess special gifts of spiritual understanding and 
devotion must be encouraged to use them; “theology is not for the 
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clergy only.” The clergy must acquaint themselves more directly 
with present-day working conditions, “in order that they may 
help their laity and follow them with their prayers.” The aim, 
furthermore, must be to have a Christian atmosphere prevail in the 
individual homes. It is wise to provide opportunities for laymen 
to meet for joint discussion of common concerns. In this area, too, 
it must not be overlooked that Christ died for the whole world 
and that He is its Hope, and Christians at their daily work must 
show themselves His true disciples. 

Looking back upon the truths here submitted in barest outline, 
one must admit that they are highly relevant, especially for our 
day and age. 

This concludes our survey of the reaction of the Evanston 
assembly to the recommendations that were laid before it. It should 
be mentioned that the reports of the examining committees were not 
adopted by the assembly as its definite proclamation of Christian 
doctrine, they were “received” for transmission to the churches; 
but, generally speaking, they probably represent the thinking of 
a majority of the delegates and consultants gathered in Evanston. 

A word on how one reviewing committee did its work might 
be welcome. During the convention fifteen separate groups of 
selected delegates and consultants met to consider the report of the 
Advisory Committee on the Main Issue. They met four times, 
two hours each time. These group meetings were small enough so 
that an exchange of opinions could take place, and approval and 
disapproval could be freely voiced. Next the 15 chairmen and sec- 
retaries of these groups met to work out, on the basis of the views 
expressed, a statement pertaining to the report of the Thirty-three 
which might be submitted to the whole assembly for adoption. 
Bishop Hanns Lilje had to present the statement to the plenary 
meeting. He found that the delegates were not altogether docile. 
The wording of the statement met with so much opposition that 
the document was twice recommitted. In its present form, that is, 
the form in which it finally was adopted, it definitely acknowledges 
that “sharp differences in theological viewpoint” were expressed 
among the delegates. The report is mildly criticised in the state- 
ment: “Our major criticism of the report relates not so much to its 
substance, but to its mode of expression; not to what is said, but 
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to what is not said. We find that the note of joyous affirmation 
and radiant expectancy which should mark a statement of the 
Christian hope does not sufficiently illuminate the report. We find 
certain important omissions: the present work of the Holy Spirit 
in the church and the world; specific reference to ‘signs of hope’; 
adequate treatment of the theme of creation and cosmic redemp- 
tion.” Precisely what is meant by these last terms it is hard to say. 
The statement continues: “We are not agreed on the relationship 
between the Christian’s hope here and now and his ultimate hope.” 
This thought is developed somewhat in detail. After these criticisms 
and the admission that disagreements exist, the Christian hope, as 
centered in Christ and His redemption and witnessed to by the 
work of the Holy Spirit and the fruits of the Gospel, is affirmed 
in eloquent, moving words. The preceding remarks, of course, 
warn us that this testimony was not accepted in the same sense 
by all who voted for it. 

Three resolutions were adopted by the assembly which should 
receive special mention. The first one is a brief but vigorous blast 
for religious liberty which in a number of places is assailed by 
“religious repression and persecution.” The second treats of inter- 
national affairs and advocates the prohibition of weapons of mass 
destruction and calls for the “certain assurance that no country will 
engage in or support aggressive or subversive acts in other coun- 
tries.” The third condemns segregation in all its forms and 
declares that it is “contrary to the Gospel and is incompatible 
with the Christian doctrine of man and with the nature of the 
church of Christ.” While we are altogether in sympathy with the 
general tenor of this last resolution, we doubt that such a sweeping 
judgment including condemnation of all restrictions which the 
government in this area may find wise and useful is justified. 

We finally have to look at the document called The Message 
which was adopted on the last day of the meeting. It begins in 
truly ecumenical style: “To all our fellow Christians and to our 
fellow men everywhere we send greetings in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” The document is brief, and its staccato sentences resemble 
vigorous hammer blows falling on one’s mind. The subject is the 
Christian hope, having its basis in Christ, “true God and true man, 
who died for us and who rose and has overcome the powers of sin 
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and death.” The doctrines expressed are chiefly those of the 
Ecumenical Creeds. A strong plea is made that the divisions in 
Christendom be overcome and that in the world peace and justice 
be cultivated. The final sentence after the sufficiency of Christ 
has been confessed reads: “Therefore we say to you, Rejoice in 
hope.” All the documents which have been referred to above 
(except the report of the Thirty-three) were printed in the 
Christian Century for September 22. 

When Prof. Helmut Thielicke of Tuebingen read the final 
pronouncement, he, as he tells us in Christ und Welt (for 
September 23), was amazed. He is opposed, says he, to such 
statements addressed to the world and to the church which are 
couched in general terms and as a result are not read. He finds 
that the message does not contain an honest statement of the 
doctrinal differences between the various groups that conferred 
with one another. The criticism is justified. The message, though 
replete with beautiful phraseology which every Christian heart 
gladly re-echoes, does not lay its finger on the diseased spots that 
require healing — those which have to be labeled disloyalty to 
the majestic teachings of the Scriptures. 

On the meaning of the theme of the convention “Christ — 
the Hope of the World” the gathering, as has been intimated 
before, was basically divided. When Dr. Schlink had delivered his 
Bible-based address, one American liberal is reported to have asked 
in disgust whether this was the kind of theology he had come 
2,000 miles to hear when all enlightened religious leaders had 
discarded such drivel 40 years ago (cf. United Evangelical Action 
for October 1). The spirit of indifference toward Biblical truths 
was fostered for instance by Bishop Berggrav of Norway, who 
stated that denominational Communion services were divisive. 


The “sole dissenting voice” (an expression used by Editor 
Dr. Ryden of the Lutheran Companion) was that of Archbishop 
Michael of the Orthodox Patriarchate for North and South America. 
He told the convention when the problem of unity was under 
discussion that the church to which he belongs, the Greek Orthodox 
Church, would have to continue in its insistence that it alone 
“has preserved the faith that was once delivered to the saints.” 
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The convention listened to him and without much ado proceeded 
along its course. 

“Addresses at Evanston were notable and often brilliant,” writes 
President Franklin Clark Fry of the ULCA (cf. The Lutheran 
of October 6), who himself as co-chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee took a very prominent part in the proceedings and who 
was elected chairman of the Central Committee of 90 persons 
which will be in charge during the next five years. What was 
achieved? The Christian Century, though by no means withholding 
ptaise and admiration, voices the opinion: “Evanston will not be 
remembered for having carried forward the cause of Christian 
unity.” Of course, that has to be its position, for it criticizes what 
it calls the demand for “prior theological agreement.” However, 
it correctly says that if anything is to be accomplished the question 
of the Scriptures themselves will have to be the theme of the 
deliberations; as it is, while the speakers at these assemblies all 
appeal to the Bible, everyone has his own idea as to its authority 
and the principles of its interpretation, and one does not under- 
stand the other. 

Something good was undoubtedly achieved at Evanston. Many 


strong testimonies in support of Bible truth, for instance, testimonies 
acknowledging Jesus as Savior who bore our sins, were uttered, 
and we can be sure that this witness was not rendered in vain. 


What to this writer seems to have afflicted the convention was the 
indifference of some members to Bible doctrines and the endeavor 
of some of the leaders to present a united front through statements 
which evaded basic doctrinal issues and that gave him the impres- 
sion of an effort at welding those that accept the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures and those that deny it, the believers in the virgin 
birth of our blessed Savior and the opponents of it, those who 
profess belief in the substitutionary atonement of the Son of God 
and those who regard it as mythology, into one harmonious whole. 
It is thus with mixed feelings that we close our review of the 
Evanston meeting, asking God, as we turn to our accustomed tasks, 
to keep all of us faithful to the formal and the material principles 
of the Reformation, the divine authority of the Scriptures and the 
grand doctrine of justification by grace through faith. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





A New Lexicon of the 
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IBLICAL scholarship in the English-speaking world at the present 
B time has only one unabridged lexicon of the Greek New Testa- 
ment at its disposal, Joseph Henry Thayer's “Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament,” first published.in 1886 and in a cor- 
rected edition in 1889. This was a translation, with many important 
additions, of the Greek-Latin New Testament lexicon of C. G. Wilke, 
thoroughly revised by C. L. W. Grimm. Arrangements for this trans- 
lation were first made in 1864, so that a period of 22 years elapsed 
before the work was finished. This delay was partly due to Professor 
Thayer’s many duties as a member of the divinity faculty of Harvard 
University. 

Thayer's lexicon has given excellent service over a period of 68 years, 
but it had the misfortune to come out just before the papyrus dis- 
coveries of 1890 and thereafter. These and many other factors have 
made this book obsolete to such a degree that the need for something 
better has long been felt. 

German-speaking Biblical scholarship has in the meantime produced 
a series of unabridged Greek-German lexicons which have made in- 
creasing use of the newer material to illustrate the vocabulary of the 
New Testament. The first modest beginning was made by Erwin 
Preuschen in 1910. Though it was justly criticized for many things, 
it marked an important advance by including (for the first time) the 
words of the Apostolic Fathers. Upon Preuschen’s death in 1920 the 
revision of the book was entrusted to Professor Walter Bauer of 
Gottingen. The second edition, under the names of Preuschen and 
Bauer, came out in 1928, and it became evident at once that this was 
the best thing in its field. 

Further additions and improvements were made in the third edition 
of 1937, issued under Bauer’s name alone. Then, as the clouds of World 


* {Readers will welcome the news that work on this project has advanced to 
the point that the completed manuscript is ready for the printer. — ED.} 
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War II began to gather, Bauer set himself the task of reading system- 
atically every work in Greek literature from the fourth century B.C. 
down to Byzantine times. As he examined these works for parallels 
to the New Testament in word meaning and syntax, he gathered 
a great deal of material which he incorporated into a fourth edition 
of his lexicon. After many obstacles had been overcome, this fourth 
edition began to appear late in 1949 and was completed in 1952. In 
this book we may say that New Testament lexicography has reached 
its highest point; it presents the material for understanding the vocab- 
ulary of the New Testament more fully than any other book has 
ever done. 


A few examples must suffice to illustrate the nature of the new 
material contained in Bauer's fourth edition. A good many new ex- 
amples are presented of sentences or paragraphs ending in ydo, as in 
Mark 16:8. The meanings “lawsuit” for xoityovov in 1 Cor. 6:2,4 and 
“crime” for widoua in 2 Peter 2:20 are now supported by evidence 
outside the New Testament. It is no longer possible to regard paxeddov, 
“meat market,” as a Latin loan word, since Bauer has found it in an 
inscription from Epidaurus of 400 B.C. (1 Cor. 10:25). 


It has long been recognized that an English translation of Bauer's 
Wérterbuch would be a highly desirable thing. Such a project was 


begun in the fall of 1949, when The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod and the University of Chicago Press entered into an agreement 
to produce a translation of Bauer, with such adaptations as seemed 
necessary or desirable. The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod has 
assumed all the expense involved in the preparation of the manuscript 
and the printing of the book. 


The direction of this project is in the hands of Professor William 
F. Arndt of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. He and the present writer, 
who is on leave of absence from Albright College at Reading, Pa., have 
been working on it at the University of Chicago Press since the fall of 
1949. There is some hope that, Deo volente, the manuscript of the 
new lexicon may be finished by the end of this calendar year. 


The problems that arise in a venture such as this are many and 
varied. Some of them involved English usage. We are endeavoring 
to use standard, contemporary American English in our work. Thus, 
for example, such words as “buffet” for xohagit, “cleave” for xoAAdw, 
and “mote” for xd&oqog are not used at all. “Meek” for xgavc and 
“carnal” for oagxtxds are included only with a notation that they be- 
long to older usage. “Grain” is never referred to as “corn,” and 
a traveler's “wallet” is a “knapsack.” 
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Our lexicon will contain references to various English works that 
are cited little or not at all by Bauer, including Moulton and Milligan’s 
Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, C. D. Buck’s Dictionary 
of Selected Synonyms in the Indo-European Languages, Field’s Notes 
on the Translation of the New Testament, the grammars of Robert- 
son, Moulton-Howard, and others. 

We have been able to include a few words that are not in Bauer’s 
work. Some of them, like the word Qis, “nose,” occur in the fragments 
of Papias, whose vocabulary we are including for the first time. Others 
are found in the critical apparatus of editions of Nestle’s text later than 
those available to Bauer. Among them are evegionactoc, “easily dis- 
tracted” instead of evaegiotatog in Heb. 12:1, and evoynpovéw in 
1 Cor. 13:5 for doxynpovéw, both from Papyrus 46. Eaivw, “comb” or 
“card wool,” was revealed by the use of ultraviolet light on the Sin- 
aiticus at Matt. 6:28. 

Naturally enough, there are a few places where we differ with Bauer 
on some of the many debatable points in New Testament lexicography; 
there are other places where we make slight additions to his treatment. 
One of the most interesting of these involves the word x@Aoc, “young 
colt.” The only meaning which Bauer gives for it in his 


animal, 


fourth edition is Eselsfiillen, “donkey's colt.” Last December he pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature a detailed study of x@hoc 
in which he comes to the conclusion that the word means “horse” unless 


there is some indication in the context that it is the young of another 
animal. We duly record his change of opinion and leave it to the reader 
to decide which meaning he prefers. 

The word oiayav means “cheek” in Matt.5:39, where we are told 
to turn the other cheek. Bauer does not mention the fact that the earlier 
meaning of the word was “jaw,” but we have included it as a matter 
of interest. Similarly, Ayoty)s means “robber,” but there is good reason 
for translating it “revolutionary,” “insurrectionist,’ when applied to 
Barabbas in John 18:40; we have added this possibility. 

The usual meaning of daAdtys is “simplicity,” but “generosity” 
seems not only well supported, but also quite appropriate to the con- 
text of Rom. 12:8, and so we have added it. A noooevyy, “place of 
prayers,” is usually the same thing as a synagog, but the situation in 
Acts 16:11-16, where only women were in attendance, seems to us to 
exclude the possibility that a regular synagog was meant. 

To a Christian the words of the New Testament are the most im- 
portant words ever written. But even apart from its religious value the 
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vocabulary of the Greek New Testament has many points of interest. 
For instance, it borrowed some words as it needed them from Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Latin, Persian, and other languages. 

In other cases the Christians took over certain words from the earlier 
stages of the Greek language and gave them new meanings. Perhaps 
the most famous of these is @yaan, which was a kind of “nondescript” 
word denoting various kinds of love and was used very little indeed. 
The Christians took it over and used it to express the new kind of 
love that appeared and was manifested in their communities. Likewise, 
diadyxn meant “last will and testament” until the Septuagint used it 
for a “covenant” or “declaration of God's will,’ and the New Testa- 
ment owes its very name to this development. 

Lvveidyots was rather a rare word, meaning mostly “consciousness” 
until it was adopted and extensively used in the New Testament in 
the sense “moral consciousness” or “conscience.” ’ExxAyoia had meant 
“assembly” for a long time before the Christians appropriated it as 
their word for “church.” They disregarded tegevs as the word for 
“priest,” whether Jewish or Gentile, and substituted for it tgeoBUtEQos, 
“elder,” which eventually gave the word “priest” to English and other 
modern languages. 


Similarly 5uaxovog meant “servant” until the Christians made “dea- 


con” of it, and éxioxomos was simply “overseer” until it was exalted 
to “bishop.” Maetus was only “witness” until the New Testament 
changed it to “martyr.” 

The early Christians even went so far as to invent some words of 
their own. At one time this list was thought to be much larger than 
it is now, but a good case can be made out for the proposition that 
such words as Gvtixototos, “antichrist”; eidwAoAdtoys, “idolater”; 
dptaluodoviia, “eye service,” and nopoowxohnupia, “partiality,” were 
coined by the Christian writers who first used them. 

It is interesting to note that in some cases the New Testament fore- 
shadows or actually begins a trend in the meaning of a word that goes 
all the way down to Modern Greek. That is the case with the old 
national name “EiAnv, “Greek,” which began to mean “Gentile” or 
“heathen” in certain New Testament passages; this sense came to be 
so firmly attached to it that it was dropped when the Greeks adopted 
Christianity and was revived only in modern times. Furthermore, the 
Gospel of John uses dwaouov, “cooked food,” in the sense of “fish”; 
woptov, “piece,” in the sense of “(piece of) bread,” and towyw, 
“nibble,” in the meaning “eat.” In each of these cases Modern Greek 
has adopted the meaning found in John. 
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There are many problems that beset the path of the New Testament 
lexicographer. He must decide, or give his reader the material to de- 
cide for himself, whether )Atxia. means “stature” or “age” in various 
New Testament passages (Matt.6:27; Luke 19:3). He may try to 
combat the idea that John the Baptist ate the fruit of the locust tree 
instead of insects, or that it was a rope instead of a camel that could 
not go through the eye of a needle, or that Be@pa means “filth” instead 
of “food” in Mark 7:19. Bedotc, usually translated “rust” in Matt. 
6:19, may refer to the activity of a grasshopper, woodworm, mouse, 
or other “eater.” The “moneybag” that Judas held is really a box (John 
12:6). In addressing the Athenians in Acts 17:22 Paul probably 
referred to them as “quite religious,” although it is possible that he 
meant to call them “too superstitious,” as the King James Version 
has it. There is a good chance that motos in Eph.6:2 refers not to 
the first commandment with a promise, but to a commandment of the 
greatest importance. Does Paul call himself an old man or an ambas- 
sador in Philemon 9? One letter will make the difference. In the con- 
cept of the dqtadudcs movyodc, “evil eye,” is “envy” or “stinginess” 
the main idea? And so on ad infinitum. 


Chicago, Ill. 





HOMILETICS 





Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
LUKE 17:7-10 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— This text does not teach how 
God feels towards us, but what our attitude towards Him should be 
in view of what He has done for us. The servant did not expect to sit 
down and eat upon returning from the field. He expected to serve his 
master willingly until all the master’s desires had been satisfied. When 
he had faithfully finished all tasks, he expected no thanks, for he had 
only done his duty. The servant belonged to his master. It was his 
duty to serve, no matter how difficult the task or how long the hours. 
There was no overtime pay, not even a “thank you.” When he had 
been faithful, he had only performed his duty, and he expected no 
ptaises or credit.—In a higher sense we belong to God, by creation 
(Ps. 100:3), by redemption (1 Cor. 6:19, 20), by sanctification (1 Cor. 
12:3). We are to serve Him (2 Cor.5:15). This is our duty because 
we belong to Him (Ps. 100:2-5). “For all which it is my duty to 
thank and praise, to serve and obey Him.” “That I may be His own 
and live under Him in His kingdom and serve Him.” 

The servant was faithful, though the day was long and the tasks 
were heavy. Though he was tired and hungry when he came home, 
he was still expected to serve. Though the demands of God’s Law 
are exacting (Matt.22:37-39), though the day of life be long, 
we are to serve faithfully. We are more than servants (John 15:15), 
we have been bought with something more precious than money 
(1 Peter 1:18,19), we serve not an earthly master, but the Ruler of 
heaven and earth. We ought to serve willingly, joyfully, until the 
night of death relieves us of this responsibility and God’s will con- 
cerning us has been fulfilled. Nor will we expect thanks from our 
Lord for our faithful service. Even if we could serve Him perfectly 
(of course we cannot), we would still have to admit that we deserve 
no thanks, for we have only done our duty. 

NoTE: When Jesus says, “When ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you,” He is speaking from the human view- 
point. In God's sight we cannot do all that is commanded (James 
2:10). “Unprofitable servants” does not mean the kind of servants 
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God would rather not have, but servants who deserve no special credit 
because they have done only what God expects of them. The Gospel 
background for this text is supplied elsewhere in Scripture. 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Gospel, Matt. 20:1-16, stresses that 
salvation is by God's grace, not man’s merit. The Epistle, 1 Cor. 9:24 
to 10:5, warns against falling from grace. The Introit is the cry of the 
sinner troubled by his guilt, the Collect is a plea to be remembered 
in mercy, and the Gradual expresses confidence in the Lord’s merciful 
deliverance. All center around this thought: Salvation is by grace alone. 
The text encourages us to serve God in the right spirit to show our 
appreciation for His free salvation. This is necessary for making 
“New Conquests for Christ in the Homeland,” Parish Activities. 

Purpose of the Text.— To encourage us Christians, who have been 
saved by grace, to show our appreciation for the wonderful gift of 
salvation by serving the Lord in the proper spirit. 

Illustrations. — Examples of serving God in the right spirit: Joseph 
(Gen. 39:9); Peter and John (Acts 7:41,42); Paul (1 Tim. 1:11, 12, 
Eph. 3:7,8); Livingstone: “We ought not talk of sacrifice when we 
remember the great sacrifice which He made who left His Father's 
throne to give Himself for us.” 


Outline 
When do we serve God in the right spirit? 


I. When we recognize that He is our Lord. 
A. We belong to the Lord. 
1. By right of creation. 
2. By right of redemption. 
3. By right of sanctification. 


B. That makes it our duty to serve. 
1. Servant in text served because he belonged to his master. 
2. We serve our Lord because we belong to Him. 
3. Thereby we thank Him for making us His own by 
His love. 


II. When we look upon our service of Him as a privilege. 


A. We must expect no special thanks for serving God. 
1. The servant expected no thanks, though he served faith- 
fully and long. 
2. We expect no thanks, for even if we could do His will 
perfectly, we should only be performing our duty. 
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B. Serving God is a privilege. 
1. The slave knew his master would provide bodily needs. 
2. But our Lord provides more — bodily and spiritual needs. 


C. Looking upon service of God as a privilege inspires willing- 
ness and faithfulness to the end. 
1. The servant worked until all his master’s wants were 
satisfied because it was his duty. 
2. We have a mightier incentive: God has saved us from 
perishing in sin, that we might glorify Him both now 
and forever. 


Conclusion: Let us not become weary in serving God. Remember: 
We belong to Him with whom “duty is beauty.” 


Riverside, Calif. WM. GRAUMANN 


SEXAGESIMA 
JOHN 12:35-38 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— The text records some of the 
last words spoken by Jesus to the multitudes. When they saw Him 
again, He was on trial before Pilate. He had just spoken of His death 
(v.32), which they rightly understood to be crucifixion, but which 
they could not reconcile with the thought of His Messiahship. They 
were almost ready at this time to accept Him as the Christ of prophecy. 
They had welcomed Him as their King. But they wanted no part of 
a dying Christ. 

The reason for this was their lack of spiritual insight. They needed 
enlightenment. Here was Christ, the Light of the world, ready to 
enlighten them with His Holy Spirit, ready to lead them into all truth, 
yet they believed not on Him. 

Even at this late date, when He had practically finished His public 
ministry, had worked His last public miracles (those in the garden 
were witnessed by comparatively few and His resurrection by none), 
the multitudes still were not ready to accept Him. 

They must do so soon, or darkness would descend upon them. 
Christ would withdraw His presence from them. His physical pres- 
ence (v.36) was not meant, for the light is not dependent on that. 
He would withdraw His gracious presence from them. 

This took place when the Apostles left Jerusalem for the last time. 
To this day the Jews are walking in gross darkness and know not 
whither they are going. 
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But those who believe in the light are the sons of light, enjoying 
all the blessings of sonship. (Compare: sons of the kingdom .. . 
of the Father . . . of God; again, sons of evil . . . of thunder... 
of perdition. ) 

In the light of Christ’s Word all things become plain: the Passion 
of Christ, God’s love, His mercy, His truth, His redemption, even His 
judgment; all are understood by those who have the light. The dark- 
ness will seek to crowd in upon Christians (cp. the Epistle for the 
Day), but the light drives it back. Our doubts are removed, our cares 
are made light, our problems are solved, our whole life with its trials 
makes sense in the light of God’s Word. 

The Day and Its Theme. — The Word of God (Gospel for the Day) 
is amply covered in this text, as is also the theme of Parish Activities, 
“New Conquests for Christ in the Homeland.” The light of God's 
grace is shining brightly in America at this writing. The opportunities 
beckoning to our church are great, and great must be our regret if we 
neglect them. In the Lenten weeks to come our message for fallen 
man will be especially pertinent. Let the sons of light arise and bring 
the message of salvation to a world dark in sin and death. For the 
light will not be here forever. Thank God it is here now. 

Sin and Its Fruit.— Unbelief, the greatest of all sins, is laid bare. 
Until it is removed, there is no salvation. Even Christians are tempted 
not to believe all that the Scriptures have to say of Christ (Luke 18:34). 
Only with the light of the Word can unbelief be driven back. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — For those who walk in the light 
the Gospel of this text is clear. Viewed in its context, the text presents 
a challenge to every pastor to make the most of each service of worship. 

Illustrations. — Don't present Christ’s light as a searchlight uncover- 
ing sin. The Law does that—and there is Law in this text. Christ's 
light is the light of grace. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To prepare the hearer for 
a fuller, richer experience of all that the Lenten season has to offer 
in blessings and opportunities to serve. 


Outline 


Help men (by the light of the Gospel) to see God as He wants 
to be seen. 


I. Not as a God of wrath, leaving men to their fate. 
A. He shows this wrath only to warn men of what lies ahead 


(vv. 35b, 36b). 


B. Not to drive them from Him. 
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II. But as a God of love. 


A. Loving them to the end (text in context). 


B. Seeking always to reveal Himself as such. 
1. In the Old Testament (v.38). 
2. In the New Testament (vv. 35,36). 
3. In the witness of Christians today. 


Springfield, Ill. MARK J. STEEGE 


QUINQUAGESIMA 
MARK 10:32-45 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Parallel accounts of this text 
are Matt. 20:17-28 and Luke 18:31-34. At the time of this text Jesus 
likely was in Perea, and the final week of suffering and death was at 
hand. Jesus intended to lead His disciples to Jerusalem, where there 
were many dangers for Him. The Jews always went wp to Jerusalem 
no matter from which place they started. They also included the 
thought of a higher spiritual plane when they journeyed up to Jeru- 
salem. The text gives an accurate announcement by Jesus about His 
betrayal, trials, suffering, death, and His glorious resurrection on the 
third day. 

Matthew tells us that the mother of Jenes and John was present 
and made the request for her sons. The earthly kingdom was still in 
their mind, and they were blind to the full meaning of His death and 
resurrection. In royalty both sides are places of honor. The right and 
left hand are mentioned with Solomon (1 Kings 2:19), Micaiah 
(1 Kings 22:19), Ezra (Neh. 8:4), and in Zech. 4:3. 

It is not known whether the sons were disappointed at the answer 
which Jesus gave them about the cup and the baptism of suffering 
and His refusal to grant their request. To those who became indignant 
over this request of James and John or their mother, Jesus pointed out 
that real height in the kingdom of God means to render the greatest 
service. He who is great must minister to others. The greatest example 
of this is Christ, who in His greatness came to be the Servant of all 
and to give His life a ransom for many. 

The text shows the path of suffering for Christ and His service to 
man through His death and resurrection. 

The Day and Its Theme.—In 1 Cor. 13:1-13, the Epistle for the 
Day, the theme of love is clearly indicated. This is the great chapter 
on love. The Gospel, Luke 18:31-43, is our text in a parallel passage 
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with the added account of blind Bartimaeus. This story gives us a his- 
torical touch with the actual beginning of Lent. Ash Wednesday 
follows in three days, and Jesus is on the way to Jerusalem because 
of His great love for man and His ministry for our sins. At the 
beginning of Lent we pray Jesus to open our eyes in love (Bartimaeus) 
so that we may see Him and then serve Him in love. The Introit 
shows the cry of the church, pleading God to show a gracious disposi- 
tion. This cry for salvation is in the soul of the worshiper as he begins 
the journey to the Cross and the Resurrection. (Strodach, The Church 
Year.) The Introit (Ps. 31:2b,3), Collect, and Gradual (Ps. 77:14, 15, 
and Ps.100:1-3) show that once we have been delivered in love 
we belong to Jesus and ought to serve Him. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—Christ has redeemed us 
through His suffering, death, and resurrection. We are now His 
people and must serve Him with love, humility, and gladness. We are 
also to serve our fellow men. 


Sin to be Remedied.— The text points out the sin of pride. There 
are people who want a high position for the sake of honor without 
seeing the responsibility of service that goes with such a position. 
The text shows the sin of envy and covetousness of those who have 
higher stations in life. We are not to gossip or to speak evil of them. 
But instead of rejoicing at the good fortune of others, we slander them. 
The text shows the selfish heart of man in that he wants a life of ease 
for himself, and a great name, etc. 


Opportunities for the Gospel.— For all these sins and, indeed, for 
all other sins also, Christ went up to Jerusalem and gave Himself 
as a ransom. God is truly Love (Epistle and Gospel). The Gradual 
shows the redemption. The kingdom of Jesus is spiritual and is not 
of this world. 


Illustrations. — Show the stage setting for the dramatic announce- 
ment: Behold, we go up to Jerusalem. The scene with James and 
John is good. To show how Christ ministered with love can be done 
with the Bartimaeus section of the Gospel. Show the service of the 
disciples to Christ after His resurrection, though they were all put to 
death except John. Show the service of love which great missionaries 
performed or the sacrifices which great leaders in our church made 
for the sake of the Savior. 


Outline 


Let us humbly serve Christ, who foretold the path of His suffering, 
death, and resurrection for us. 
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I. Christ foretold the path of His suffering, death, and resurrection. 
A. Circumstances surrounding the announcement to the disciples. 
B. Details of the path. Complete fulfillment of all of them. 
C. The request of James and John indicates that this announce- 
ment was not fully understood. 
II. We serve this Christ in humility. 


A. Why do we serve? We belong to Christ, and He lives in us. 
We are His people. 


B. What kind of service? And where do we serve? The sphere 
of our activity is endless. Stress the Parish Activities theme 
here, which is “New Conquests for Christ in the Homeland.” 


C. What is the final purpose for serving Jesus? That all might 
be ransomed and saved for eternity. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JOHN E. MEYER 


INVOCAVIT 
MATTHEW 16:21-23 (MARK 8:31-33) 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—“From that time forth,” 
ano tote, what time? From the time of Peter’s great confession in the 
preceding verses, which was to Christ the indication that the time had 
come that He could proceed to the next step. Peter has just been 
given the right to forgive sin, and now follows the explanation of 
how Christ was going to make it possible for him to be able to give 
the absolution. The central thought is the revelation by Christ of 
what God has determined will happen — and coupled with this is the 
objection of man to this plan, as represented by Peter. It is the 
determination and dedication of the God-Man to do all for man, 
and the opposition of one man to undo all that God wants to do 
for man. It is not given in detail, yet the main points are tabulated 
in bold strokes. Agi, it is necessary, this is what will happen. Not 
just to suffer, but to suffer moAAd, many things. The three constituent 
parts of the Sanhedrin, elders, chief priests, and scribes, would do 
what they wanted to do, but not without His knowing it beforehand. 
What the Emmaus disciples needed in reverse, the disciples now needed 
in advance. The sins of the Sanhedrin and of all the world would 
carry it out, with the permission of the Father, the Sender, and Christ 
the sacrifice, the One sent. That they would welcome the chance to do 
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away with Him, Peter knew; that Christ would voluntarily walk 
into it and even say det, Peter would not have. He could understand 
the Sanhedrin, they were human; the sort of Savior they wanted was 
the kind Peter wanted too. He understood their plans, but he did not 
understand God at all. The fervor and concern of a good friend are 
totally misdirected. The refusal of man to be saved and have his sins 
paid for is exemplified in Peter. The glory of success in a resurrection 
is entirely overruled and the whole plan declared unnecessary. The 
hand of the Christ who leads thus far, is now taken in hand to the 
side: “Then Peter took Him.” “Ho§ato, he, Peter, began, the same 
word as in v.21, when Christ began. Not long before he submitted 
to the Son of God, to whom he listened and from whom he accepted 
instruction, One with whom he agreed and whom he should not con- 
tradict. However, as soon as Christ begins to show the real meaning 
of what there is for Him to do, so soon does Peter begin to cross 
Him. “Thews oot, “God be merciful to you!” Where Peter thought 
Christ should quit, there is where Christ would have to begin if 
there would be any keys of the Kingdom for the Apostle to use. 
Lent is the hammer that pounds out the key. V.19 suggests the 
picture; v.21 supplies the main ridges. The Lord would be un- 
merciful to Himself, that He might be merciful to us. But Peter says, 
“I'm going to see to it that this will not be.” 

“I'm going to see to it that it will be,” says Christ. Interference 
will not be tolerated! It was a rebuke, not merely to follow behind, 
but to get out of His sight, out of the church. “Get thee behind Me, 
Satan!” Where Peter thought he was stepping in, he was stepping 
out, and Christ shows him the door to hell. “Thou art a oxdavdadov 
to Me,” a death trap. You suggest the delectable bait attached to the 
deadly trap: get out of My way! Because you do not have the same 
mind, do not agree with the things of God, “but those that be of men.” 
You think you are a perfect disciple. You see only what most other 
men see: an innocent man going to the gallows, foolishly. 


The Day and Its Theme.—The First Sunday in Lent, Invocavit, 
takes its mame from the Introit, Ps. 9:15. The general theme, 
“Temptation,” is suggested by the Standard Lesson in Matt. 4:1-11, 
the temptation of Christ by the devil. “f'naye, Zatava are the iden- 
tical words of Matt.4:10 and of our text. The strongest features of 
the rebuke spoken by Christ to Satan are applied directly to the most 
prominent disciple. The specific temptation at the beginning of 
another Lenten season is the one suggested in the theme of the 
outline below: Saving the Savior, or, Canceling the Lenten Season. 
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At any rate, the text bristles with two violent and contradictory 
negatives. The Lenten season begins with a vehement objection and 
a corresponding rebuke. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— To open the Lenten season, 
Christ going before, while we follow every step and all the way. 
He takes us aside (and that is what Lent is) for two reasons: 
to instruct and to rebuke. Not that we merely see through Peter, 
but see through ourselves what Christ saw in Peter. That we do not 
hesitate to hear the rebukes: (1) in our own mouths, as Peter to 
Christ, and (2) in the mouth of Christ to Peter, as to us. 

Sins Diagnosed and Remedied.— Against the background of a solid 
and unequivocal confession, a disgusting reversal. Peter wanted 
a Savior, but he did not want to be saved the Savior’s way. An in- 
congruous, impetuous, and sinful piece of self-assertion to the Savior 
of the world. The man in the burning house presumes to direct the 
rescue operation outside. A complete lack of understanding of what 
sin is. That is a sin in itself. It deserves the rebuke to Peter. Terms: 
Satan, skandalon, human. 

Opportunities for Gospel: Salvation is entirely and completely the 
work of God. The most fervent objection of a Peter is set down 
with a firm rebuke. Any attempt on your part to interfere or ever 
suggest an alternative is to unsweeten the Gospel. Lent is the exclusive 
activity of God on man’s behalf, v.23, ta tov deov. He who is saved 
need only observe, recount, ponder, accept and see Christ save him. 
“He began to show . . .” in detail what He would do then: He con- 
tinues to show in detail what He has done, again in the course of the 
impending season. 

Illustrations: Peter's objection assumes the force of a benevolent 
kick in the stomach —an extreme and heroic stroke of trigger action, 
calculated to save the sincere but foolish intentions of a bosom 
friend — effecting a temporary convulsion, hoping that the doubling 
up will give the friend time for more sober reflection and so save 
him from total disaster. A body blow to the heart of God. Peter was 
lowering Him from the cross too soon. Our task: to feel the pulse 
of sin on the wrist of a dead Christ. 


Outline 
Saving the Savior, or, Canceling the Lenten Season. 
Invitation to Peter 


I. How the Savior wants to save—God’s plan, v. 21—the 
proposition. 
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Invitation refused 
Il. How Peter wants to save—man’s plan, v.22 —the objection. 


A. He wants to save the Savior. 
B. He wants to save himself. 


C. No plan at all, only a big NO. 


Invitation accepted 
III. How the Savior saves— the objection overruled. 


A. By the rebuke, v. 23. 
B. By Peter going along, though limping. Much denial on 


the way. 


Schaumburg, Roselle, Ill. F. A. HERTWIG 





BRIEF STUDIES 





CRITIQUE OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 

(At the direction of the Houston Convention the Board for Parish Education 
has again appointed a committee whose special concern is to give guidance to 
the church regarding modern versions of the Bible. Professor Franzmann, 
a member of this committee, has prepared this article on the basis of study 
material presented at a recent meeting of this group. The committee urged its 
publication for two reasons. It is to be in the nature of a report on the work 
carried on by the committee. Since it deals with a short book of the Bible, 
the whole study could be published here. In the second place, the hope was 
expressed that it might serve as a pattern or guide for similar studies which 
pastoral conferences or individuals might undertake and forward to the com- 
mittee, Rev. O. E. Feucht, Secretary. — ED. ) 


I. General 

In clarity and intelligibility the Revised Standard Version rendering 
of the Epistle of St. James is generally excellent; the difficulties 
a present-day reader will have with the Epistle in this version will 
be due, in the main, to difficulties in the Epistle itself, not to any 
lack of clarity in the version. In fidelity to the original the RSV 
rendering is generally superior to that of the King James Version. 
In oral quality the version must be ranked high also; it reads well 
aloud, and there is no tongue-twisting roughness. It should serve well 
for public reading. In connection with the idea of public reading 
it may be well to mention that the version rates high on the score 
of dignity also; it never sinks to banality. 


Il. Criticism on Stylistic Grounds 

The following renderings strike one as stylistically dubious: 

1:7,8: “For that person must not suppose that a double-minded man, 
unstable in all his ways, will receive anything from the Lord.” 

This is smooth English and probably to the twentieth-century- 
Reader’s-Diges: sort of taste, but it loses the impact of the peculiarly 
Jacobean scyle. Goodspeed, for example, has preserved this feature of 
James’ style (the delayed and therefore unexpected hammer blow) 
without loss of readability or clarity: “Such a man must not expect 
to get anything from the Lord—an irresolute person like him, who 
is uncertain about everything he does.” 

1:17: “Father of lights with whom there is no variation or shadow 
due to change.” 
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with: This is archaic; is it really intelligible today? Goodspeed’s 
rendering is better: “about whom.” 

shadow: This does not convey the suggestion (astronomical) of the 
original and gives no clear picture. Why not follow Bauer: “eine 
durch die wechselnde Stellung (der Gestirne) eintretende Verfin- 
sterung,” and translate: “Who suffers no change and undergoes no 
eclipse”? or Menge: “Bei dem keine Veranderung und keine zeitweilige 
Verdunkelung stattfindet”? 

1:26: “This man’s religion is vain. 27. Religion that is pure and 
undefiled. . . .” 

This is misleading in its literalness, like the King James’ Version. 
Goodspeed reproduces the nuance: “His religious observances are of 
no account. A religious observance that is pure and stainless in the 
sight of God . . .,” and avoids the possibility of purely social-gospel 
understanding. 

3:1: “Let not many of you become teachers.” 

This again is overliteral; compare, e. g., Menge: “Drangt euch nicht 
zum Lehreramt, meine Briider!” The following gar clause says, in 
effect: “Weigh the responsibility of what you are doing.” It is not 
merely the fact that there are many teachers that is alarming, but that 
many are pushing their way into the office without considering the 
responsibility involved. 

3:13: “By his good life let him show his works in the meekness 
of wisdom.” 

This is overliteral and therefore not altogether clear. Goodspeed’s 
rendering is freer and better: “Let him show by his good life that 
what he does is done in humility of wisdom.” 

4:14: “Whereas you do not know about tomorrow. What is your 
life? For you are a mist that appears for a little time and then 
vanished.” 

“For” is hardly English idiom; if the gar is to be reproduced at all, 
an unemphatic “why” would probably serve as well as anything: 
“Why, you are a mist... .” 

5:8: “Establish your hearts.” This is a bit tame for sterixate. 
“Strengthen” is used by Revised Standard Version elsewhere and would 
suit here, too. The Septuagint uses the Greek verb in Judg.19:5,8 
of “fortifying” oneself with food. 

On the other hand many felicitous renderings should be noted, 
such as the following: 

1:21: “put away all filthiness and rank growth of wickedness” 
(cp. the King James Version). 
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2:3: “you pay attention to the one who wears the fine clothing.” 
The Revised Standard Version is no more free in its translation here 
than the King James Version and successfully modernizes the now 
obsolete expression of the King James Version. 

2:14: “Can Ais faith save him?” This is a vast improvement over 
the King James Version, which ignores the definite article with “faith.” 

2:15: “Ill-clad” instead of the literal “naked.” This is an im- 
provement. 

2:18: Here the Revised Standard Version very happily retains the 
emphatic position which “faith” has in the original: “Show me your 
faith apart from your works, and I by my works will show you 
my faith.” 

2:20: “Do you want to be shown, you foolish fellow, that faith apart 
from works is barren?” “Want to be shown” successfully reproduces 
the ingressive aorist of the original: “come to know,” “get to know.” 

3:7: “Can be tamed and has been tamed” is a happy reproduction 
of the present and the perfect tenses in the original. 

3:17: “Without uncertainty or insincerity” is as neat and pointed 
as the original. 


3:18: “And the harvest of righteousness” — the word “harvest” is 


a happy substitute for “fruit,” since it indicates that the word fruit is 
used in an anticipatory or proleptic way. 


4:4: “Therefore whoever wishes to be a friend of the world makes 
himself an enemy of God.” This is perhaps somewhat overtranslated 
but the best one can do in English. 

5:13: “Let him sing praise” is an improvement over the King 
James “sing psalms.” 

5:17: “Of like nature with ourselves” is an improvement over the 
King James Version’s “subject to like passions as we are.” 


Ill. Criticism of Interpretation 

2:4: “Have you not made distinctions among yourselves and become 
judges with evil thoughts?” 

This rendering does not fit either the situation or the context: 

1. The situation does not deal with distinctions within the Christian 
brotherhood, but with the attitude of the Christian brotherhood cor- 
porately over against visitors in their place of assembly, who are 
distinguished only as rich and poor. 

2. As for the context, James goes on to reproach his readers with 
the fact that they do not look upon men with the eyes of God (v.5); 
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in despising the poor and fawning on the rich the Christians have 
denied their divine Father and their own divine sonship (1:18); 
they have involved themselves in a self-contradiction, they have 
“wavered,” as Goodspeed puts it; they are not being what they by 
God’s bringing forth are (1:18). The German translators, Menge, 
Le Seur, Rendtorff, all reproduce the verb with the idea of self- 
contradiction, and this suits well also with the insistence of James 
on the wholeheartedness and “perfection” of the Christian and his 
polemics against the two-souled man. 


2:7: “Blaspheme that honorable name by which you are called?” 
This can hardly be right. The participle “called” is an aorist, and the 
allusion is to the fact that this name was pronounced over them at 
some definite moment in their lives; it is perhaps a reference to 
their baptism. 

The name is an object of blasphemy; it is therefore probably 
a sacred name rather than some designation of the Christian brother- 
hood; it is more likely that the rich would call them by a name which 
they, the rich, deemed in itself derogatory than that a name which the 
Christians apply to themselves should be ill-spoken of by the rich. 

2:22: “Faith was completed by works.” James’ whole argument is, 
not that faith must receive an addition, a plus of works, but that faith 
“has” works, includes and involves works in itself, or it is no faith 
that deserves the name. 

Linguistically the verb teleioo does not necessarily mean completion 
by the addition of something hitherto lacking in a quantitative sense; 
compare John 18:28, where the verb is used of the fulfillment of 
something written in the Scriptures. A freer rendering such as Good- 
speed’s is, in the last analysis, more accurate here: “Faith found its 
highest expression in good deeds.” It is interesting to note that men 
as far removed from one another theologically as Goodspeed and 
Ropes on the one hand and the German Rendtorff on the other hand 
are united in this rendering of the passage. 


3:6: “The tongue és an unrighteous world among our members. . . .” 


“Is” is a rather tame rendering for the verb which the Revised 
Standard Version translates as “makes himself” in 4:4. The suggestion 
of Ropes in the International Critical Commentary is excellent: 
“presents itself.” . 

5:11: “You have heard of the steadfastness of Job, and you have 
seen the purpose of the Lord, how the Lord is compassionate and 
merciful.” 
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It is difficult to see just what is intended by this translation; one 
may question whether there is a certain New Testament instance of the 
Greek word #elos in the sense of “purpose.” And there is no need 
to go beyond normal, well-established usages of the word, as Good- 
speed’s rendering, for instance, shows: “You have heard of the stead- 
fastness of Job, and you have seen what the Lord brought out of it, 
for the Lord is very kind and merciful.” The comments of Dibelius, 
and the parallels which he adduces in his commentary, should be 
considered here. 

5:3: “You have laid up treasure for the last days.” The use of “for” 
to render the Greek en obscures the eschatological tension of the 
admonition of James; he is saying, in effect: “The last days have 
already dawned; and you, the rich, act as if nothing had happened, 
as if God’s hour had not yet struck!” Gerhard Kittel selects just 
these verses, the opening of chapter 5, as a prime example of the 
immediacy and intensity of the eschatological expectation in James. 


St. Louis, Mo. MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


RENAISSANCE OR REFORMATION 


(NoTE: A free translation from Grundrisz der Kirchengeschichte, Rudolph 
Sohm {Leipzig: Verlag Georg Boehme, 1890}, pp. 122—128.) 

Entering upon the year 1500 in the Germanies, we note over the 
portals of this eventful era the inscription “Renaissance.” A cry of 
release seems to pervade the entire intellectual world. Rejoice, rejoice, 
for the world of classical antiquity has been reawakened. Here now 
is the true Aristotle, the divine Plato; here the masterworks of art 
and science, of resplendent beauty, immortal Homer's brilliance! See 
how it enlightens us anew! 

This is the period of Raphael and of Michelangelo, a period in 
which a new generation, exalted in spirit by the glory of the literature 
of antiquity, is searching out everything that is profound; a passionate, 
proud, and buoyant generation, supplanting the universalistic ideas of 
the Middle Ages with the heroic figures and political ideas of the past. 
It is a period in which the third estate steps into the foreground of 
world history to find in the new and vital environment its place in 
the sun, supporting the new thoughts and making the cities the centers 
of culture. Life took on an entirely different form from that of the 
medieval world. The asceticism of the monastic life was out of place 
in an atmosphere of beauty, esthetics, and excitement found in the 
spirit of nationalistic fervor. 
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From the Italian peninsula there emanated over the Occident a new 
atmosphere, fresh as the dew of the morning, pregnant with creative 
processes the nature and extent of which man could but guess at. But 
was this in truth the regeneration, the renaissance so longingly sought 
during the fifteenth century? Was this the Gospel the aging world 
of the Middle Ages was looking for? Certainly not. The fifteenth 
century did not seek for renaissance; it sought for reformation. The 
century did not look for a revival of art and science, but a revival, 
a rebirth in the Church, of its head and its members, all members; not 
a revival of the literature of antiquity, but a revival of the great story 
of salvation as it had been proclaimed in the pristine era of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. The century wanted reform of the abuses of church 
life, of the corruption of the clergy. It wanted uncovered the treasures 
of the sources of the age of inspiration and revelation. The great 
trouble was that the Church had lost itself in the world, and its salt 
had certainly lost its savor. The tragedy was that the demands and 
commands of the Christian Church were trodden underfoot in large 
part by the very men ordained and consecrated to be examples to the 
flock. The decadence in church life was crying to heaven, and this 
decadence was sensed most by those who had made articulate the need 
for reform. And so, despite the jose de vivre of the Renaissance, there 
is noted the undercurrent of dismay over the new spirit, and in thun- 
dering notes is heard the cry for a renaissance of the religious life. 


What had the great reform councils accomplished — Pisa, Constance, 
Basel, occupying the entire first half of the fifteenth century? What 
a fervor for reform! Almost it seemed as if the very Papacy itself stood 
in jeopardy of losing its existence. What great hopes, what great plans, 
and, yet, what futility! Nor were the efforts on the part of the secular 
authorities crowned with more significant success. The result of their 
efforts: the disintegration of the medieval Church and the rise of 
national Landeskirchen striving for independence. But could the cul- 
ture, the subtle and mighty forward movement of the Renaissance 
bring about the sought-for reform? How could it when in its bosom 
it nurtured paganism! Though outwardly identified with the Church, 
this movement emphasized man and ignored Christ. The Renaissance 
of art and science was certainly no revival of morality. It was precisely 
this revival of art and science which gave ammunition, thus to speak, 
to that breed of Italian city regents who represented the very acme 
of ruthless and violent tyranny and whose geniality was achieved only 
because they considered themselves privileged to transgress every one 
of the Commandments of the Decalog. And what a contrast! These 
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regents represented, on the one hand, the best in the acquaintance with 
the spirit of the Renaissance and, on the other, the nadir of vice and 
shamefulness. This was the age of a Cesare Borgia and of a Machiavelli. 
And it might well be said that even the Madonna masterworks of 
a Raphael were but distortions of religious expression and positively 
exalted the sensuality of the human figure. Only in the Sistine Madonna 
may we find an exception to this evalution. 

And if we view the Papacy of this Renaissance period, we meet 
again the disgusting and immoral and unmoral figures of Innocent 
VIII and an Alexander VI. The Renaissance Popes run the gamut 
from this Innocent to the connoisseur Leo X. What impulse did these 
charlatans give to the reform of the Church? Great and wondrous is 
the papal period of Leo X—for the history of culture, but how in- 
significant for the history of the Church. It was the Renaissance itself 
which gave to these men the direction toward the worldly, the temporal. 
Selling his birthright as head of the Church for the mess of voluptuous 
and tyrannical pottage of dominion and power, this man was more 
interested in the church state than in the state of the Church. 

In the last analysis the interests of the Renaissance were opposed 
to the interests of the Church. And the high tide of intellectual life 
which in 1500 pervaded the Occident seemed at first sight to foster 
the downfall of the Church rather than to bring it rescue. In the Ger- 
manies, however, the intellectual movement that was the Renaissance 
developed into a pattern somewhat different from that of the ultra- 
montane one. These lands comprised the seat and heartland of the 
great reform effort of the century. Here were convoked the great 
councils which shook the medieval world. And here in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century the spiritual emphasis was still preponderant. 
It was this emphasis which gave the German Renaissance movement, 
Humanism, a peculiarly spiritual direction. Here the profundity of 
religious experience and the seeking for certitude of one’s salvation 
were too prominent to be supplanted by anything that might tend to 
move this consciousness out of focus. This trend certainly became 
articulate in the publication of the New Testament by Erasmus and 
the Old Testament in the original languages by Reuchlin. Here it was 
that philology was utilized to undergird theology, and it was hoped 
that such knowledge of philology would be instrumental in bringing 
about an immediate revival of the pristine glory of the Church. But 
despite these well-intentioned designs which raised to new heights the 
awareness of the New Testament, the movement failed to bring to the 
knowledge of the man in the street the significance of this effort, and 
in its intellectual dress it was unable to retard the decadence of the 
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Church. True, the German Humanists were not indifferent to the 
Church as were the brethren in Italy. But the development wanted 
the fire and enthusiasm of positive convictions. The cynicism of “Praise 
of Folly” could not bring about reform. Emphatic in its negations as 
are all strictly intellectual trends and movements, the German move- 
ment was weak in affirmations, seeing the faults and foibles but lack- 
ing the elemental force which alone could bring about creative processes 
which would affect a world or bring to history something great and 
positive. In 1517 the great Lateran Council disbanded, satisfied with 
establishing the supremacy of the Papacy and the immortality of the 
soul. (This was indeed a step in the right direction and one needed 
by the enlightenment in Italy.) The Bishop of Isernia said: “The 
Gospel is the source of all wisdom, virtue, all goodness and all won- 
derful; the Gospel, I say, the Gospel!” How correct, yes, even more 
nearly correct, perhaps, then he imagined! But then already there was 
coming to manhood the young hero whom God selected and sent to 
make known what was long forgotten, the Gospel, the full and com- 
plete Gospel of salvation in the Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 


St. Louis, Mo. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 
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SUPPRESSION OF RELIGION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


A correspondent in Europe recently sent us an English translation 
of an article by V. Prokofiew titled “The Reactionary Character of 
Religion.” This article appeared in Trud (Soviet Trade Union news- 
paper, Moscow) August 15. Since we can vouch for the authenticity 
of the translation, and since the article gives a ghastly insight into the 
reasons why Soviet leaders are determined to suppress religion in the 
Soviet Union, we are submitting pertinent paragraphs of the article. 
Other materials received from the same correspondent inform us that 
“the anti-religious campaign in Soviet Russia has now been going on 
for about six months and is becoming more and more violent and 
frequent . . . that the reason for this is the fact that especially the 
youth in the Soviet Union is experiencing a religious revival on a large 
scale in all the various countries of the Soviet Union, including Russia 
and the Ukraine, and that the churches are crowded every Sunday, 
mainly by young people, although only a very limited number of 
churches are allowed to be used for divine services.” Mr. Prokofiew 
writes as follows: 

The Soviet people have built a socialist society and are putting into 

effect the transition from socialism to communism. An important 

condition of the transition to a higher phase of the communist society 

is the steady growth of communist consciousness and activity of the 

Soviet people, the builders of communism. It is the fight with the 

remnants of capitalism and bourgeois ideology. 

One of the baneful remnants of capitalism still remaining in the 

conscience of a part of the Soviet people is religion. Religion did 

not exist always. It came into being at a lower level of social de- 

velopment. In the primitive-communal and classless society a belief 
in supranatural forces, in various gods, was caused by the helplessness 
of primitive man in his struggle with nature. In an exploiting society, 
religion first of all reflects the social oppression of the working classes. 

Being ruthlessly oppressed, feeling desperate because of their failure 

in a struggle with the exploiters, the workers turn their eyes towards 

heaven hoping for help. 

The reactionary character of religion and its harmful influence are 

evident in that religion defends and sanctions the exploiting system 

as one “created by God,” declares it to be eternal and unassailable, 

and paralyzes the will of the workers in their struggle for liberation 

and undermines. the workers’ faith in their own strength. To bear the 
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insults of the exploiters in this life in order to win “eternal bliss in 
the kingdom of heaven” — that is the basis of the priests’ propaganda. 
Under the conditions of socialism religion is detracting the believers 
from active and conscientious participation in social and industrial 
activities. The demand to subjugate everyday life on earth to the 
salvation of souls for eternal bliss in heaven fetters the will of re- 
ligiously minded people, poisons their minds and detracts them from 
the struggle to build a happy and merry life on earth. An ideology 
of pessimism which despises the joys of life leads these people away 
from the building of communism and makes it difficult to educate 
brave and vital people who are not afraid of difficulties. 

Labor is playing a decisive role in the development of the human race. 
Labor made men masters of nature. Labor is the first and basic con- 
dition of all human life. It could be said in a sense that labor 
created man. 

Religion teaches its followers to regard labor as a curse, as a punish- 
ment to which the human race has been sentenced for the sins of 
its ancestors. 

The observance of religious festivals interferes with the normal func- 
tioning of socialist factories and plans as well as with sowing and 
harvesting the crops. Religion frightens its followers with “God’s 
punishment” for work performed on religious holidays and calls them 
to go to the houses of prayer, churches and mosques, but not to fac- 
tories or fields. As a rule religious holidays are accompanied with 
drunkenness, fighting, and hooliganism which result in absenteeism, 
in failures of machinery, and in the production of faulty goods. 
Contrary to religion, socialism demands active participation in so- 
cially useful labor. Our people condemn a critical attitude towards 
labor. Under the conditions of a gradual transition from socialism 
to communism when the overwhelming majority of the Soviet people 
honestly work and obey labor discipline, the disorganizers of pro- 
duction cannot be tolerated because they cause great damage to all 
the Soviet people. 

Labor in our country has become free. For the first time in human 
history people are working not for idlers but for themselves, for the 
Soviet society. Liberation of the workers from exploiters and ex- 
ploitation made labor a matter of honor and glory and played an 
important part in the growth of the socialist conscience of the Soviet 
people. Therefore it is clear that the struggle for the communist 
attitude towards labor presupposes a struggle against religious ideas 
regarding labor. 

Fraternal friendship and mutual assistance of the peoples of the Soviet 
union is one of the most important sources of strength in the Soviet 
states. The state management in our country is carried out by the 
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working class—the standard bearer of the ideology of inter- 
nationalism and of the friendship of nations. Contrary to this the 
bourgeoisie in capitalist countries is striving to separate nations, to 
create hostility among them, and to incite national and racial hatred. 
Religion gives sanction to this policy. 

Priests of all religions unanimously maintain that their religion is the 
true religion and that all other religions are false religions, that 
nations who confess the true religion are loved by God and that the 
others are hated by God. By inciting religious and national hatred 
and hostility the imperialists aim to weaken the international front of 
democracy and socialism and destroy it for the purpose of under- 
mining the striving of peoples in the struggle for peace. Because 
religion preaches the doctrine of priority of some nations and in- 
feriority of the others who are not loved by God, it condemns the 
human race to eternal slavery. 

Religion regards women with particular dislike. Women are not 
recognized as equal members of society. The history of class society 
is the history of the enslavement of women, their terrible exploitation. 
Religious creeds approve the unequal position of working women in 
a capitalist society. There is not a single religion which does not 
sanction the inequality of women. 

One of the most important achievements of the socialist revolution 
in our country is the complete liberation of women with the result 
that they have been granted equal rights with men in all branches 
of state, economic, cultural, social, and political life. Scores of millions 
of Soviet women are working shoulder to shoulder with their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers in all branches of national economy and cul- 
ture. The dissemination of religious creeds and prejudices put 
obstacles in the way of women for their active participation in the 
gigantic struggle which our people conduct for building up the 
communist society. 

Religious ideology is reactionary because religion is always trying to 
prevent man from knowing the laws of nature and society. Religion 
repudiates science. It teaches its followers that the “wisdom of the 
world is madness before God.” The churches of all creeds declare 
that the highest ideal of every religiously minded person is ignorance. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit” is the teaching of religion. Religion 
hates science since it maintains that all knowledge is contrary to the 
will of God. 

The bases of science and religion are absolutely different from one 
another. In the course of history of human society a relentless fight 
went on between religion and science. This fight is one of the forms 
of class struggle. A large number of scientists who were in search of 
new truth were victims of the churches. They were burned at the stake 
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or tortured in the dungeons of the Inquisition. All the great scientific 
discoveries without which the achievements of industry, agriculture, 
and culture would have been impossible, were made in the fierce 
struggle against religion. Religion is fighting science also in our day. 


Every religion teaches man to accept what is taught with bland ap- 
proval and not to investigate the secrets of nature. Religion asserts 
the possibility of miracles, that is, the infringement of the laws of 
nature. Science repudiates the belief in miracles, in the supranatural. 
There are no miracles because in nature everything is rational. It is 
true that many laws of nature are not yet discovered but it does not 
mean that the laws do not exist or that they will not be discovered 
in the future. 

Science, which has made tremendous progress in our country, is boldly 
unveiling the secrets of nature and finding new ways and means for 
the full utilization of natural resources. Materialistic science which is 
based on observation and investigation and not on blind faith is 
penetrating into the essence of the most complicated phenomena. 
That is why true science leads the human race forward, gives people 
confidence, and arms them for the fight. 

Religious prejudices are in their very essence hostile to the struggle 
for the victory of communism. Religious ideas are educating people 
in the spirit of antiquated morals and serve the interest of the ex- 
ploiting classes. Religion lowers the standard of men. It cultivates 
distrust in their own strength, in the success of communism. Religious 
prejudices are encouraging all other prejudices in the conscience 
of man. 

Our Party teaches that the main principle for a successful fight against 
religious remnants and their elimination from the life of the Soviet 
people consists in the active and conscious support of communism 
by all workers. A great deal of patient educational work is needed to 
help these religiously minded people to liberate themselves from the 
darkness of religious prejudices. 

The liberation of men from superstition and prejudices calls for 
a huge promotion effort to acquaint the masses with the program of 
our objectives. This is carried out by the Party, the trade unionist, 
the Comsomol, and other Soviet social organizations. Now that no 
social roots exist in our country which nourish religion the chief 
responsibility to eliminate the remnants of religion falls upon a scien- 
tific-atheistic propaganda and upon the dissemination of political and 
scientific knowledge. 

What should be the aim of scientific-atheistic propaganda? It must 
lead, above all, toward a gradual grasp by everyone of all the facts 
of science, toward a knowledge therefore of the structure of the uni- 
verse, of the origin of the earth, of the beginning of life on earth, 
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and of the origin of man. A knowledge of these facts will form the 
foundation for a really scientific approach to a knowledge of nature 
and society. 
The scientific-atheistic propaganda takes its material from various 
walks of life. It always aims to interest the faithful and by varied 
means to wake them up from their religious sleep. The forms and 
methods of this propaganda differ depending on concrete conditions, 
national peculiarities, age groups of the population, and methods of 
activities of religious groups and organizations. The scientific- 
atheistic propaganda must always have a militant and aggressive 
character. 
The Soviet trade unions are faithful assistants of the Communist 
Party in the task of educating workers and officials. They cannot 
remain indifferent towards religion which obstructs the rise of culture 
and the increase of political activities of the workers. A vast network 
of clubs, places of culture, libraries, cinemas, and independent so- 
cieties are at the disposal of the trade unions. The XI Congress of 
the professional trade unions passed a resolution making it obligatory 
for all trade unions to fight a decisive battle with the relics of 
capitalism and with various superstitions. It will be to the honor 
of the trade unions if they will uproot the harmful religious relics 
and educate the workers in the spirit of the high ideals of communism. 
This is plain language. Mr. Prokofiew has well succeeded to make 
the stuffy Marx-Lenin-Stalin creed intelligible to the Soviet worker. 
But the propaganda speech makes it evident that after thirty-five 
years of relentless and oftentimes brutal effort to suppress religion in 
the Soviet Union to the point of complete extinction, the Communist 
Party has not succeeded. Religion, specifically the Christian religion, 
is still a vital and active force in the Soviet Union. Perhaps the situa- 
tion resembles that in the Eastern Zone of Germany, where the story 
is told of a policeman on duty in Leipzig on Sunday, July 11, when 
some 650,000 evangelical Christians gathered for the climax of the 
1954 Kirchentag. This policeman was heard muttering to himself, 
“There surely is more religion in the Eastern Zone than I thought 
there was.” Furthermore, Mr. Prokofiew’s eulogy on labor must have 
sounded hollow in the ears of the Russian laborers who know that, 
in reality, they are slave laborers who under threat of punishment must 
meet the rigid and exacting requirements of the law. Again, it does 
seem strange that Mr. Prokofiew completely disregards the fact that 
the “rights of man,” including those of women, were first recognized 
in the West and not in the East, that it was the West which gave 
impetus to woman suffrage and which laid the foundations for modern 
science. But the West happens to be that part of the world where 
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Christianity is most widely represented. Finally, if the ideal of the 
Soviet Union is a nonreligious, classless society, this ideal has until 
now not been realized. Religion is destined to continue to play a larger 
part in the life of the Russian people, and the Russian worker is 
destined to draw his check from the Communist Party as long as it is 
in power and not from a classless society. P.M.B. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH DURING THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

Those who lived through the First World War, especially in rural 
communities where church doors of Lutheran houses of worship were 
often painted yellow and Lutheran parish schools were burned down 
by misled frantic mobs, will appreciate what the Lutheran Quarterly 
(August, 1954) has to say of the Lutheran frontier communities during 
the “French and Indian War,” which began in 1754 and lasted until 
1760. At the beginning, as the article points out, the situation of the 
German element in British North America was unenviable. Though 
the German colonists were the least interested in public affairs, they 
found themselves accused by prominent colonials of open disloyalty 
and even of being in league with the French. Thus, because of wide- 
spread distrust of the Germans, they had to shoulder the burden of 
proof that they had no traitorous intentions. As the war progressed, 
the German minority succeeded in convincing British authorities of 
their loyalty, so that the German settlers from Nova Scotia to Georgia 
came to be accepted as part of the social fabric of the colonies. 
(A similar situation prevailed at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, when the loyalty of Lutherans of German descent was questioned 
only in rare instances.) Thus the period between 1754 and 1763 
marked the first step in the “Americanization” of the German-speaking 
people of the British New World. Of the German-speaking groups the 
German Lutheran Church was by far the largest. In 1682 several 
hundred German Lutherans had arrived at the recently founded city 
of Philadelphia, and two years later the first Lutheran service was 
celebrated there. By the time of the outbreak of hostilities in 1754 
the Lutheran Church had been able to extend its influence throughout 
a considerable area of the eastern seaboard and in certain regions even 
beyond the mountains. When hostilities began, not only the Lutherans 
but also the smaller German religious groups were distrusted; but the 
Lutherans had the advantage that they had no doctrinal objection to 
bearing arms. When the first calls for volunteers went out, Lutherans 
were quick to offer their services. Indeed, most of the Germans who 
served in the colonial militia and the Royal American Regiment were 
of either the Lutheran or the Reformed faith. Among the regulars and 
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the militia, Lutherans from Maine to Georgia were to be found. Their 
participation in the military service was unostentatious. German 
Lutherans, Scottish Presbyterians, and Anglicans fought side by side 
to put an end to the Indian raids. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s 
interest in the victory of the British cause was all the greater because 
in Europe the Protestant nations were in a mortal conflict with the 
Roman Catholic powers. He even received a call as chaplain into the 
Royal American Regiment. He declined this because his services were 
sorely needed in Lutheran churches in Pennsylvania. Lutheran congre- 
gations shepherded by him held services of thanksgiving when victories 
were won, as, for example, when General Wolfe defeated the French 
at Quebec. The Lutherans at Tulpehocken, N. J., felt the blows of the 
Indian attacks most severely, and they displayed great fortitude in the 
defense of their cause. In 1755 the Rev. J. N. Kurtz here conducted 
funeral services for seven victims of an Indian raid. In its hour of 
sorrow the congregation opened the service with the singing of 
Luther’s hymn Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. Here Pastor Kurtz also 
acted as chaplain to the troops, though not in an official capacity, 
offering prayer for the troops that departed for the frontier. The 
Lutheran Church was of course adversely affected by the war. Thus 
from 1755 until 1759 no conventions could take place. Plans made as 
early as 1749 to establish a theological seminary and a home for the 
aged in Philadelphia could not be carried out. Another plan, to trans- 
form the Bethesda Orphans’ Home in Georgia into a Lutheran college, 
could not be realized. But, on the whole, the French and Indian War did 
not greatly hinder the progress of the Lutheran Church at that time; 
for when sessions were resumed in 1759, the church entered into 
a new spirit of co-operation, and much material progress was soon to 
be noted, and that not merely despite the war but also despite the 
internal controversy between factions in the denomination. 
J. T. MUELLER 


FOES OF FREEMASONRY 


The September, 1954, issue of Thirty-Three, a monthly published 
by Lodge No. 33, F.& A.M., in Lansing, Mich., contains an article by 
Ward K. St. Clair, P.M., Past District Deputy Grand Master, Grand 
Lodge of New York, titled “Antimasonic Movements: Three Bitter 
Enemies Still Rampant in America.” In this article the author traces 
in sketchy fashion the chief forces of opposition to Freemasonry since 
the formation of the Grand Lodge in London in 1717. In our own day, 
so he writes, there are three enemies of Freemasonry. We quote: 

The first and oldest is the Roman Catholic Church. Their opposition 
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their dates from the issuance of the interdiction of the Order by Pope 
‘man Clement XII in 1738. However, in this country they are willing to 
side compromise and live on a “live and let live” basis, provided we join 
erg’s i them in their fight against communism, of which they are deathly 
‘ause afraid. 

the The second such group is the Communist Party. They are dangerous 
. the because they have their members join our Lodges. This has occurred 


in several Grand Jurisdictions, especially in the South. I do not 





a believe there are any in Michigan, but I urge you to be on your 
sla guard and watch very carefully. 
mach The third group and probably the most dangerous is the Missouri 
re Synod of the Lutheran Church. There are several Lutheran Organ- 
izations, but only the Missouri Synod is opposed to us. They are 
- the waging a cold, well-calculated campaign. They are ruthless, and 
cted I question if they have endeavored to determine just what we 
rof § stand for. 
; of One instance of their effort occurred several years ago when they 
also were instrumental in getting a survey of fraternal organizations pub- 
city, lished by the University of Missouri. This survey turned out to be 
The anti-Masonic and was based entirely upon exposes and similar type 
"hus of information. No place were authoritative sources consulted. This 
e as was accomplished with state funds. They will not join our Order 
the but fight us from the outside. They continually are issuing pamphlets 
ons- and tracts against us and in every way possible try to discredit us. 
ege, We submit the above paragraphs not because we fear its inaccurate 
did and its next to libelous statements. Nor are we proud that Freemasonry 
me; has come to regard the Missouri Synod as “probably the most dan- 
into gerous” of its enemies. Our church has gone through evil reports and 
n to good reports before and will do so in the future. We are rather 
the submitting the paragraphs because they demonstrate conclusively that 
the Lord of the church has blessed the witness of those pastors in our 
R Synod and in the member Synods of the Synodical Conference who 
have testified that Christianity and Freemasonry do not mix and that 
in spite of its loud protestations to the contrary Freemasonry espouses 
hed a religion which is “another gospel” and not the Gospel of Christ. 
| by These paragraphs also demonstrate that there are Christians in our 
and church who have recognized the inconsistency of worshiping at the 
oon altar of the Lord on Sundays and at the altar of an idol on other days 
_ of the week, who therefore severed their connection with Freemasonry 
nce 


7 _ and in many cases applied for and received a formal demit. For this 
day, ' we need to thank God. But we need also to implore God to preserve 
_ in our midst the pure Gospel and to enable our clergy and our 
parishioners to live as becomes the Gospel of Christ. 
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It is indeed regrettable that Freemasonry misunderstands our objec- 
tions and that it has smeared the name of our church. We should 
therefore make continued efforts to make clear to Masons why we 
object to their order. But we also need to remember that we shall 
never be able to demonstrate the logic of our position to individuals 
who know only the wisdom of the world and not the wisdom of God. 
Therefore we must expect to bear reproach for the name of Jesus. 
Our basic objection to Freemasonry was recently expressed so clearly 
and so convincingly by the Rev. H. S. Box (Episcopalian) of Scaynes 
Hill, Haywards Heath, England, in a statement published in the 
Church of England Newspaper (July 30, 1954) that we are re- 
producing it: 

Freemasonry has a method of salvation, an alleged defeat of death, 

and a liturgical approach to God . . . from which the name and 

mediation of Christ have been deliberately excluded in order to avoid 
giving offense to those who deny Christ’s claims. . . . For Christians 
to drop the name of Christ from their forms of worship and to revert 
to pagan forms in quest of spiritual light is a very dangerous matter; 

it dishonors the Incarnation, God’s supreme and final revelation of 

truth, by ignoring it and by going behind Christ's back. Nor is it 

a real excuse to plead that when the Christian takes part in Masonic 

ceremonies he inwardly retains his faith in Christ, even though he is 

forbidden to manifest it outwardly. St. Peter could have said much 
the same thing, and so could the Corinthian Christians who took part 

in pagan sacred banquets, but it would not have exonerated them. .. . 

P.M. B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Beatrice, Nebr.— Delegates to the 13th biennial convention of the 
American Lutheran Church unanimously approved the Common Con- 
fession, a statement of doctrinal agreement with The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. The action was hailed by Dr. Edward C. Fendt, 
dean of Capital University’s Theological Seminary at Columbus, Ohio, 
as “a milestone in Lutheran history.” 

The agreement is divided into two parts. Part I already has been 
adopted by both bodies. Part II, intended as a supplement, was endorsed 
separately by the convention here, which then approved the entire 
document. The Missouri Synod received Part II at its triennial con- 
vention last year and referred it to congregations for study, with action 
on the document scheduled in 1956. 

The ALC’s Committee on Union and Fellowship suggested in its 
formal report that negotiations with the Missouri Synod be continued 
“in the hope that pulpit and altar fellowship may soon be established 
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between the two church bodies on the basis of doctrine and practice.” 
However, resolutions brought to the convention floor made no mention 
of this and gave no indication of the course that will be followed in 
the future on the matter. Action on the Common Confession was 
taken soon after the delegates had voted unanimously for continued 
negotiations toward organic union with three other bodies, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, United Evangelical Lutheran, and Lutheran Free 
Churches. No opposition was expressed to the proposed merger, which 
would result in a church of more than 1,800,000 members, either from 
the floor or during an earlier open hearing. 

The convention also reaffirmed a resolution adopted in 1950 stating 
that “we are committed to the ultimate unity of all Lutherans in 
America and pledge our wholehearted support to efforts in that 
direction.” 

Dr. Henry F. Schuh of Columbus, Ohio, President of the church, was 
authorized to “encourage efforts to establish official all-Lutheran forums 
or, as the opportunity arises, to initiate such efforts.” A spokesman 
explained that “forums” meant conferences or conversations on unity. 

The convention asked its union committee to meet for further dis- 
cussions with the United Lutheran Church in America’s Special Com- 
mission on Relations to American Lutheran Church Bodies in the 
U.S.A. Gratitude was expressed for “the present degree of under- 
standing and co-operation” between the ALC and ULCA. 

The delegates reaffirmed a decision not to seek membership in the 
National Council of Churches “at this moment.” The original action 
was taken in 1952, at which time it was said that membership in the 
National Council would “involve a drastic change in the deep-going 
polity in large areas of our church life,” and would “increase the 
hindrances in present merger negotiations.” This year's report said 
that these reasons for the church’s decision have not changed. 

Other resolutions on church co-operation matters voiced the ALC’s 
appreciation and support of the National Lutheran Council, Lutheran 
World Federation, and World Council of Churches. 

Toronto, Ont.— Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York was elected 
to his sixth consecutive two-year term as President of the United 
Lutheran Church in America at its 19th biennial convention here. 

The delegates also approved a change in the President’s term of 
office from two to six years, provided that two thirds of the church’s 
32 synods approve. 

Beatrice, Nebr.— Preliminary plans for a proposed merger of the 
American Lutheran Church with three other Lutheran bodies were 
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unanimously approved at the 13th biennial convention of the ALC 
here. 

The merger blueprint had already been endorsed by the other three 
bou.es — the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, and the Lutheran Free Church—at denominational 
conventions held in June. Total membership of the four is just under 
1,800,000. 

Officials said representatives of the four churches will work on the 
final merger plans during the next year so they can be presented for 
adoption to the separate conventions in the summer and fall of 1956. 

Delegates to the convention also took steps to combat absenteeism 
at worship services by accepting a recommendation that every one- 
congregation parish in the church “seriously consider the advantages” 
of holding at least two services every Sunday morning and of restoring 
the Sunday evening worship service where it has fallen into disuse. 

A resolution condemning the operation of “diploma mills” that 
grant “earned” and honorary theological degrees for fees ranging from 
$75 to $300 also was adopted by the convention. 

The resolution, presented by Dr. Bernard J. Holm, president of 
Wartburg Theological Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa, said that the 
church in the future will recognize only those degrees granted by 
accredited, recognized educational institutions. It directed the denom- 
ination’s board of higher education to devise ways and means of dis- 
tinguishing bona fide from spurious degrees. 

Another adopted resolution called for the church to co-operate with 
other Lutheran groups in establishing a fully accredited four-year 
Lutheran liberal arts college in California, preferably in the Los An- 
geles area. 


St.Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Court of Appeals here upheld an 
earlier decision by the St.Louis County Circuit Court awarding pos- 
session of Trinity Lutheran Church in suburban Chesterfield to the 
congregation's majority group which retained affiliation with The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 

The appellate court ruling was the latest development in a four-year 
battle waged by opposing factions. The congregation was split in 
June, 1950, when The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod adopted 
a common confession of faith with the American Lutheran Church. 
A minority of the congregation denounced this common confession 
as “too liberal” and said it represented a break with historic Lutheran 
doctrine. 
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At a membership meeting late in 1951, the latter group withdrew 
from the church and affiliated itself with the Orthodox Lutheran Con- 
ference, formed earlier that year at Okabena, Minn., by Missouri Synod 
pastors and laymen opposed to the common confession. 

Suit to obtain title to the church property was instituted by the 
Missouri Synod group in the county court in January, 1952. 

New York.— Almost 3,000,000 copies of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible have been sold since its publication two years ago. 

According to the National Council of Churches, RSV sales figures 
have broken all U.S. publishing records. On the second anniversary 
of publication, sales of the regular, illustrated, and pulpit editions 
stood at 2,926,723. 

Cairo. — Differences between the Coptic Orthodox Patriarch Anba 
Yousaab II and 16 bishops of the church’s Holy Synod are believed 
to have been completely reconciled here as the result of intercession 
by four prominent Coptic laymen. After discussing the dispute in 
separate conferences with the Patriarch and the bishops, the laymen 
succeeded in bringing both parties into a joint discussion where a 
compromise was effected. 

The Patriarch agreed to demands by the bishops that he dismiss 
certain members of the Patriarchate staff, whom they accused. of “cor- 
ruption,” and that he appoint a committee of three bishops to advise 
him on church questions and supervise the administration of the 
Patriarchate. These demands had been contained in an ultimatum 
drawn up earlier by the episcopal group. At that time the Patriarch 
rejected the request that he dismiss members of his staff but com- 
promised on the other demand by naming Archbishop Anba Lucas 
of Manfalut and Abnoub as his special assistant to conduct the affairs 
of the Patriarchate. 

The bishops opposed the appointment of Archbishop Anba but 
finally agreed, however, to his being one member of the committee of 
three. The others named to the committee are Bishop Anba Athanasius 
of Beni Suef, senior member of the Holy Synod, and Bishop Anba 
Cyril of Kena. 

Differences between the Patriarch and the bishops are but one phase 
of a conflict that has been waged for many years between laymen of 
the Egyptian Coptic community and the hierarchy over administration 
of the church. This feud was highlighted last July when several hun- 
dred youthful members of the Coptic National Association invaded 
the Patriarchal headquarters here, kidnaped the 76-year-old prelate, and 
forced him to “abdicate” as spiritual ruler of Africa’s 6,000,000 Copts. 
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Although the Patriarch has asked the government to drop charges 
against them, 37 of the youths involved in the incident are still under 
indictment for kidnaping, and 50 others are facing lesser charges. 

Intercession in the affair by the Coptic lay leaders was inspired by 
Minister of Supply Gindy Abdel Malek, only Coptic member of the 
Egyptian Cabinet. 

Meanwhile a special cabinet comprising the Ministers of the Interior, 
Justice, Religious Endowments and Supply and headed by Mr. Abdel 
Malek is studying a new constitution and bylaws for the Coptic com- 
munity prepared by a group of Coptic civic leaders. 

Cleveland. — A plan to merge the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church by 1957 was approved by 
the executive bodies of both denominations. Merger of the two groups 
will create a 2,000,000-member United Church of Christ. The denom- 
inational leaders who met jointly here were the executive committee 
of the Congregational Christian Churches’ General Council and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church’s General Council. 

They reaffirmed the Basis of Union with Interpretations, which was 
adopted by the Congregational Christian General Council in 1948 
and the Evangelical and Reformed General Synod in 1947. It was 
then approved by votes of the regional synods of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church and of the local Congregational Christian churches. 

A legal barrier to a merger was removed last March when the New 
York State Court of Appeals threw out a case brought by a group of 
Congregationalists who held the General Council had no power to 
effect a merger. 

The joint meeting here authorized the appointment of a committee 
of lawyers to counsel the executive bodies of both churches on concrete 
merger plans. 

Toronto.— A reorganization plan for the United Lutheran Church 
in America, giving the denomination’s Executive Board wide, new 
controls over the work of all national agencies, was approved at the 
church’s 19th biennial convention here. The reorganization proposal 
was the main item of business at the week-long meeting. 

As adopted, the plan girds the 21-member central governing body 
with authority to “review the actions” and exercise “power of veto” 
over the church’s eight functional boards— social missions, publica- 
tions, pensions, parish education, foreign missions, education, deaconess 
work, and American missions. Previously, these agencies were com- 
pletely self-governing. 

The delegates also approved recommendations by a 16-member Com- 
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mission on Organizational Structure giving the church's president 
“oversight of the activities of the offices of secretary and treasurer.” 

The reorganization was aimed at providing more co-ordination, 
unity, and effectiveness in over-all programs of the church. However, 
before the changes go into effect, they must be ratified by two thirds 
of the denomination’s 32 synods in the U.S. and Canada. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL NEWS SERVICE” 


Decorah, lowa (NLC).— Lutheran Church leaders were urged not 
to forfeit the church’s “God-given advantage” in rural America, as the 
1954 Lutheran Home Missions Conference opened its biennial two- 
day session on October 27 and 28. 

The plea was voiced by Dr. E. W. Mueller, secretary of the Rural 
Church Program of the Division of American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council, sponsor of the meeting at Washington Prairie 
Lutheran Church near here. Theme of this year’s conference was 
“Christ for Town and Country.” 

Dr. Mueller pointed out that God, working through history, had 
brought immigrants to America from “Lutheran” countries during the 
early days, when America was still an agricultural nation, and permitted 
them to become firmly established in the rural areas. 

Between 1880 and 1905, he said, more Lutheran congregations were 
organized than in any other period in the history of American 
Lutheranism. 

When immigrants began to come from non-Lutheran countries of 
southern Europe in 1905, they found that most of the land had already 
been taken up, and so they settled in the cities. Although many 
Lutherans later moved from the country to the city and established 
congregations there, the Lutheran Church has never lost its rural 
strength. 

New York (NLC).— Nommensen University was formally opened 
by the Batak Christian Protestant Church of Indonesia in a colorful 
ceremony on October 7, according to a report received here from 
Dr. Keith Bridston. 

Dr. Bridston, a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, arrived 
in Indonesia in September to begin a four-year term as professor in 
the Batak Church's theological seminary at Sipoholon in Sumatra, under 
assignment by the Commission on Younger Churches “_ Orphaned 
Missions of the National Lutheran Council. 


The new university launched by the 600,000-member Batak Church, 
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a member of the Lutheran World Federation, is located at Siantar in 
Sumatra, a small but relatively modern provincial town between Medan 
and Lake Toba. The grounds of the institution were formerly occupied 
by a hospital on the estate of a British firm. The old buildings are 
being razed, and new ones are gradually appearing. 

St.Paul, Minn. (NLC).—A total of $4,520,660 was allocated by 
American Lutheran church bodies to support foreign mission activities 
on sixty-six fields in 25 countries during 1954, according to statistics 
compiled by the Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of America. 

The report was prepared by Dr. Andrew S. Burgess, professor of 
missions at Luther Theological Seminary here, who pointed out that 
the amount represents an increase of $860,990 over the $3,659,670 
devoted to foreign missions in 1952. 

Hoekelum, Holland (NLC).— Orphaned mission fields in Jordan, 
New Guinea, and Indonesia — supported and supervised directly from 
the United States for the past seven years— will become the respon- 
sibility of the Department of World Missions of the Lutheran World 
Federation as of January 1, 1955. 

That was the decision reached by the department’s supervisory board 
at its annual meeting here, October 25—29, when it unanimously 
accepted the proposal of the Commission on Younger Churches and 
Orphaned Missions of the National Lutheran Council in the U.S. to 
transfer to the LWF “the administration of assistance for all fields 
for which we have been providing help, except Tanganyika.” 

CYCOM will continue to be responsible for the former German 
missions in the Northern, Usambaro, and Uzaramo areas of Tanganyika 
in British East Africa, as the Territorial Government there has ruled 
that mission property must be invested in an American corporation. 

The LWF's Department of World Missions was established in the 
fall of 1952 and assumed responsibility for assisting orphaned mission 
work in India, South Africa, Southwest Africa, Ethiopia, and, if neces- 
sary, Borneo and Japan. Work in China, now confined to Hong Kong, 
was added to the list in 1953. It will now be expanded to include 
Jordan, Indonesia, and New Guinea. 


The department’s executive director is Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli of 
Norway, who assumed the post May 1. Its supervisory board, the 
Commission on World Missions, is headed by Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 
as chairman. Dr.Schiotz, former executive secretary of CYCOM, is 
president of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
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OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN RESEARCH. By Herbert F. Hahn. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, c. 1954. xii and 267 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 


This book is to serve as an Ariadne thread to guide the reader through 
the maze of Old Testament research in modern times. Such helpful direc- 
tion is, indeed, necessary for anyone who tries to find his way through 
its multiplicity of paths which fan out in all directions, cross one another, 
backtrack, end in blind alleys, and move forward again with new forks in 
the road. 

The author succeeds admirably as such a guide. Two factors contri- 
bute to his clarity of presentation. In the first place he knows the territory 
because he has himself traversed and explored it by careful study, as his 
extensive bibliography attests. But he also aids the reader in cutting across 
the mass of detail by treating the various phases of Old Testament research 
topically as well as chronologically. 

The headings of the various chapters will indicate the author's metho- 
dology: “The Critical Approach to the Old Testament,” “The Anthro- 
pological Approach to the O.T.,” “The Religio-Historical School and the 
O.T.,” “Form Criticism and the O.T.,” “The Sociological Approach to 
the O.T.,” “Archaeology and the O.T.,” and “The Theological Approach 
to the O.T.” 

The reader cannot help being impressed with Dr. Hahn's sincere attempt 
to give a fair evaluation of the approach, significance, and results of the 
various schools of thought. This reviewer, however, could not avoid the 
feeling that he tips the scales in favor of his own view of the Old 
Testament. 

This was noticeable especially in the last chapter which faces the ultimate 
question of the authority of the Old Testament and its relationship to the 
New Testament. He as well as other Old Testament scholars are aware 
of the fact that “the interpretation of the Bible in the present day has 
reached a point of crisis” (p.xi). According to Dr. Hahn’s analysis two 
viewpoints of the Old Testament face each other: the traditional view 
that the Sacred Scriptures contain a “timeless revelation concerning God’s 
relation to the world,” and “the view that the Scriptures were really 
a literary record of man’s slow growth in moral and religious under- 
standing and of his striving toward a deeper apprehension of the spir- 
itual aspects of life” (p.xi). Neither of these alternatives satisfies. The 
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traditional position has been made untenable by the “objective” and “scien- 
tific” reach of the recent past. On the other hand, the Old Testament is 
more than a source book for the study of comparative religions. 

Dr. Hahn suggests that a “successful synthesis” is possible if the 
authority of the Old Testament is based on “the process of revelation as 
the learning of God's will through a series of historical events, the mean- 
ing of which individuals of prophetic insight interpreted to the people” 
(p. 244), or “the nature of revelation as the insight of inspired individuals 
into the moral significance of life experiences . . . a succession of experi- 
ences through which prophetic personalities acquired an ever deeper under- 
standing of the divine will. The climax came in the perfect response to 
the divine intention made in the life of Jesus, who demonstrated in the 
fullest manner what God willed life to be” (pp. 245, 246). 


Such a view of revelation, however, cannot bridge the gap, for it assumes 
an authority for the Old Testament which still leaves it a human product, 
or at best lets God give certain men a nudge in the right direction in 
their search for Him. To do justice to the claim of Scripture for its validity, 
revelation must indeed be a “timeless” process in the sense that the eternal 
God condescends to let men be the spokesmen of His unchanging truth. 
But to describe the traditional view merely as “timeless” is an oversimpli- 
fication. Conservative scholars have always pointed out that this timeless 
disclosure of God came in time, at successive times. God did not choose 
to let one man be the instrument of His revelation. What a motley crowd 
it is to whom the Word of God came through the centuries! As each 
takes his place in time, the scroll of God’s message to men unfolds, but 
every part of it has under it the signature of the divine Speaker. Its all- 
pervading purpose is to point to Him who not only speaks at the behest 
of God, as did the prophets of old, but who is God manifest in the flesh 
to redeem man. In Him the Scriptures are fulfilled. 

The jacket gives this information about the author: “Herbert F. Hahn 
is a graduate of Yale and earned his M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia 
University. After thirteen years as a History teacher at Albany Academy 
in Albany, New York, he became interested in religious instruction in 
the secondary schools. Joining the faculty of the Pingry School in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, in 1944, Dr. Hahn helped set up and conduct a pro- 
gram of religious instruction for the high school grades.” 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 


AUFSATZE ZUR APOSTEL-GESCHICHTE. By Martin Dibelius, edited 
by Heinrich Greeven. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1951. 
182 pages. Cloth. DM 12.80. 


There is no doubt that when Martin Dibelius died on Nov. 11, 1947, 
one of the most learned and gifted New Testament scholars of our era 
was removed from this earthly scene. He must be considered one of 
the casualties of World War II. The privations to which he with millions 
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of others was subjected brought on the malady which caused his death. 
For ten years of his life, as the foreword of the editor informs us, he 
made the Book of Acts a subject of major interest in his researches and 
literary labors. The editor, Prof. Dr. Heinrich Greeven of the Theological 
School of Bethel near Bielefeld, formerly was the colleague of Dibelius 
at Heidelberg; in this volume he has gathered the essays of the deceased, 
11 in number, on this book of the New Testament. Two of these essays 
had never been published; of the others, most were out of print. Martin 
Dibelius is known especially as an advocate of form criticism; his positions 
often are such that a conservative Lutheran cannot accept them. But 
every one of these papers contains valuable, stimulating material for the 
New Testament student. Of prime importance is the one that has the 
title “Paul on the Areopagus.” Another one of the 11 papers that should 
be mentioned treats “The Speeches of Acts and Ancient Historiography.” 
The editor did his work with care and skill, eliminating some minor 
errata, adding here and there a helpful note, and providing the collection 
with welcome indexes. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 
THE CATHOLICITY OF PROTESTANTISM. Edited by R. Newton 

Flew and R. E. Davies. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 

159 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Here is a book which the reviewer read with considerable appreciation, 


not indeed because he was able to subscribe to every opinion expressed, 
but because here he found a recurrence to the evangelical doctrine of the 
reformers, and above all, to Luther. A few years ago the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as he explains in his “Foreword,” in the interest of a better 
understanding of the two wings in the Anglican Communion and of inter- 
communion with non-Anglican bodies, asked groups of Anglo-Catholics 
and Anglican Evangelicals for replies to questions submitted to them. 
The “Catholic” school produced a report entitled Catholicity. The Evan- 
gelicals of the Church of England called their report The Fullness of 
Christ. The present volume contains the replies that came from thirteen 
ranking theologians of the English “Free Churches.” The essays, which 
discuss in the main controversial points raised in Catholicity, cover such 
theological heads as the creation and fall of man, the theology of the 
natural man, justification and sanctification, the church, the ministry, and 
the Sacraments, authority in religion, the essence of Protestantism, and 
the relation of catholicity to the faith of Protestants. In a clear and 
precise chapter on the conclusions reached, the authors, mostly principals 
of leading English schools of theology, present their views on the different 
“schools” in Anglicanism and the problem of intercommunion. In his 
“Preface” Dr. Franklin C. Fry, speaking of a “Protestant consensus about 
the basic articles of faith,” found in the book, aptly says: “Lutherans will 
be interested, and humbled, to see how widely this agreement rests on 
the insights and words of Martin Luther.” This is true especially of the 
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two “Appendixes,” which discuss at some length Luther's doctrine of the 
freedom and the bondage of the will and his translation of Romans 3:28, 
in particular, of his “insertion of the non-Biblical word ‘alone,’” which 
the writers clearly motivate and ably defend from Luther’s own writings. 
The book is a challenge to Lutherans to strengthen the position of English 
Evangelicals who here present a declaration of faith which is largely 
rooted in Lutheran conviction. J. T. MUELLER 


THE LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS. By John Theodore Mueller. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 35 pages. Paper. 10 cents. 


In the constitution of many Lutheran churches the following declaration 
is found: “This congregation acknowledges . . . all Symbolical Books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church as contained in the Book of Concord 
of 1580 to be a true doctrinal exposition of the Word of God.” Just 
what do these words mean to the young man who is about to join the 
congregation? This excellent tract gives a brief history of the Lutheran 
Confessions. Prospective voting members will welcome receiving a copy 
together with the constitution they are about to sign. L. W. Spitz 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD: A Study of Organized Bigotry and Disruption 
on the Fringes of Protestantism. By Ralph Lord Roy. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1953. 


According to the preface, Apostles of Discord is “to warn Americans, 
and Protestants in particular, of the ominous threat to Christian values 
and to democracy which these fringe groups represent; to provide ministers 
and laymen with basic data for combatting these groups; to challenge the 
irresponsible methods and shallow principles that characterize most of 
their activities; to convince those who collaborate with ‘hard core’ ex- 
tremists, oftentimes unwittingly, that they are aiding and abetting forces 
antagonistic to the best American traditions and Christianity’s highest 
ideals” (p.ix). Its targets are the “Protestant” groups that “incite hostility 
against Americans who are Negro and not white, Jew and not Gentile, 
{Roman} Catholic and not Protestant” (p.3), that “spearhead reckless 
assaults upon the attempts of the major Protestant denominations to 
co-operate in the strengthening of mutual faith and practice,” that “defame 
those church leaders who believe that the message of Christianity should 
spur Protestants to work for social improvement,” that “hope to utilize 
religion to advance an ideology of the extreme right,” or that “twist 
Christianity’s cardinal doctrine of love to lure people into support of the 
demonic doctrines of communism” (p.4). The author names names — the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, the Rev. Gerald Winrod, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, 
Dr. John O. Beaty, the Rev. Howard B. Rand, Wesley Smith, Joseph 
Beauharnais, the Rev. Carl McIntire of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
and the American’ Council of Churches, Evangelist Harvey H. Springer, 
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Merwin K. Hart, Verne P. Kaub, Kenneth Leslie, the Rev. Claude C. 
Williams, the Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
the Rev. James W. Fifield, Howard E. Kerschner, Jack McMichael, and 
scores of others—and he furnishes abundant documentation for his 
assertions. The book is shocking, sobering, and fascinating. 

The author of a book like Apostles of Discord is confronted by serious 
problems. What shall he include? What shall he omit? How can he avoid 
smearing the innocent while painting the guilty? How can he get at the 
facts — free of misunderstanding, misinterpretation, and misrepresenta- 
tion? How can he keep his private biases and prejudices from influencing 
what must ideally be an objective and impartial report? Dr. Roy — 
a “middle way” Republican, a confirmed internationalist, and a Vermont 
Methodist minister, who wrote the first version of his book as a doctoral 
dissertation at Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University — is 
aware of these problems and has obviously sought to avoid the pitfalls 
they represent. Readers will disagree about the extent to which he has 
succeeded. Thus, without holding a brief for the medical and economic 
crusaders whom Dr. Roy attacks, this reviewer believes that the book 
would have been the stronger had its author restricted himself to the 
strictly religious realm. In his defense, however, it should be observed that 
the religious bigots have extensively patronized these medical and economic 
crusaders and that the latter have cheerfully accepted the support of the 
former. Again, Dr. Roy has not always kept his own righteous indignation 


out of his writing, with the result that he himself uses the kind of loaded 
words and persuasive definitions that he condemns in the targets of his 
accusation. 


Lutherans as such come in for relatively few references. Lawrence 
Reilly’s graduation from Concordia Theological Seminary and his brief 
association with the Lutheran Hour are noted (p.49), but the Rev. Pres. 
John W. Behnken’s disavowal of Reilly and the latter’s notorious “Lu- 
theran” Research Society is reproduced in full (p.50). The suggestion 
that “malcontents” in the form of “vociferous religious ‘nationalists’ in the 
powerful Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church . . . have been partly 
responsible for failure of that body to join with other Protestants in the 
ecumenical movements” (p.366) is at best misleading and at worst an 
indefensible overstatement. The description of the “Missouri Synod Lu- 
therans” as a “fundamentalist denomination” (p.371) betrays ignorance 
of our church’s theological position. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s attempt 
“to discredit the late Walter A. Maier of the ‘Lutheran Hour’” is described 
as “unfortunate,” and her later public apology is referred to (p.379). 
The Rev. Prof. Theodore G. Tappert’s critical review of the Rev. Jonathan 
E. Perkins’ version of Luther’s Von den Juden und ihren Liigen is extensively 
quoted along with the National Lutheran Council’s warning against “the 
dangerous anti-Semitism” underlying Perkins’ venture (pp. 116-117). 
Without denominational identification, a pastor of The Lutheran Church 
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— Missouri Synod is listed as a trustee of the Christian Medical Research 
League (he has since resigned); a laywoman of our church is casually 
mentioned; and a communicant of one of our St. Louis suburban parishes 
comes in for extensive mention as one of the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
energetic lieutenants and propagandists. 

This book is a handy prophylactic to have around when they approach 
us personally or through the mails. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


YE ARE MY WITNESSES. By Earle V. Pierce. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1954. 272 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Dr. Pierce, now eighty-four, has a burning zeal for missions. For eight- 
een years he served on the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. On the basis of the Acts of the Apostles he here 
discusses the witnessing of the early church. Though he for a time served 
as president of the Northern (now American) Baptist Convention, which 
is saturated with modern religious liberalism, he was for many years an 
outstanding leader of the Fundamentalist party in that body. His theology 
is that of a conservative Baptist. L. W. Spitz 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC. By Leonard Ellin- 
wood. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1953. 274 pages, 614 
by 93g. Cloth. $6.00. 


Churchmen and musicians will welcome the publication of Mr. Ellin- 
wood’s volume, which is as interesting as it is well written. Very few 
books have been written on the history of church music in America. The 
majority of those that have appeared were neither reliable nor scholarly. 
This was in a sense to the disadvantage of Mr. Ellinwood and accounts in 
no small measure for the majority of the weaknesses of his book. On the 
other hand, the inferior quality of the literature written before the pub- 
lication of the present volume not only adds to the value of Mr. Ellin- 
wood’s book, but it also helps to clear the field for the volume presently 
under discussion. As an ordained deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Ellinwood possesses insights needed by a historian of church 
music. He makes no attempts to conceal his Anglican bias; this we can 
readily overlook since, on the whole, the standards of musical composition 
and performance are to this day higher within the Anglican Church than 
in the Protestant churches of America. We regret that Mr. Ellinwood is 
clearly unaware of the standards within the Lutheran Church, since these, 
too, by and large, are higher than those of American Protestantism. The 
renaissance in church music which is slowly but surely finding its way 
into the highways and byways of American Lutheranism is by no means 
unworthy of recognition and study. That this renaissance is in no wise 
detached and isolated from developments within the rest of American 
Christendom may be seen from the fact that in many respects developments 
among Lutherans move along in parallel lines with those of the Anglicans. 
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We are therefore all the more surprised that Mr. Ellinwood is unaware 
of the Lutheran renaissance in church music and hence has very little 
to say about it. We say this despite the fact that, on page 177, he makes 
special mention of the musical standards and achievements of Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Indianapolis, which holds membership 
in the Missouri Synod, maintains a parochial school in which the children 
are acquainted with the chorales of the church, and in which Berniece 
Fee Mozingo serves as organist and choir director. Much of the blame 
for Mr. Ellinwood’s failure to mention more about what is happening 
among Lutherans rests upon Lutherans themselves rather than upon 
Mr. Ellinwood. God has given us the means, our own great musical 
heritage, but we have not developed the aggressive and intelligent type 
of leadership that is sorely needed in order to make an impact upon 
church music in America today. We have not only hid our light under 
the bushel, but we have also made the light dim and obscure. 

Mr. Ellinwood’s book contains a wealth of information. He is at his 
best in the first two parts of his book (pp. 1—122), which include an 
excellent discussion of developments in the Colonial Era (1494—1820). 
Much research went into the preparation of the book. The difficulties he 
encountered in ascertaining certain facts must have been great, and we 
marvel that the book does not reveal more weak spots than it does. 
In evaluating the work of many composers, Mr. Ellinwood was inclined 
to be charitable rather than critical; this is to be regretted, since it makes 
much of his book purely encyclopedic and deprives it of a certain amount 
of punch. We agree when he says on p.181: “One of the principal 
reasons for the superficiality of so much of our church music has been 
the identical shallowness in the worship life of our congregations. Too 
few of our clergy of today realize that worshipful music results from 
and requires a corresponding atmosphere in which it can live and work. 
Yet the lack of spirituality on the part of their congregations probably 
reflects their own spiritual poverty more than anything else. This is not 
the fault of our seminaries; rather it is an individual problem.” We quote 
also from p.170: “There is a considerable body of tunes of almost every 
type and period common to all hymnals—even to the cheaper gospel 
songbooks. Such is the catholicity of church music. Our theologians can- 
not always agree on matters of dogma or polity, but our congregations, 
to a considerable degree, praise God with identical words and melody. 
Theirs is the unconscious response to the tutoring of the Holy Spirit, 
which has melted the separate inspirations of many races and classes into 
a single, ecumenical body of song.” On this same page, Mr. Ellinwood 
refers to the hymnal as “a veritable laymen’s manual of theology.” If this 
is true, and we believe it is, then it is all the more important that the texts 
and tunes of a hymnal reflect the spirit and integrity of a sound theology 
and the character of a type of worship which is God-centered and not 


man-centered. WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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PLAIN TALK IN AN ARCTIC CHAPEL. By Knute Lee. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 182 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


This is a collection of fourteen sermons the author preached in 1951 
and 1952 while serving as civilian chaplain for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church among the workers constructing the air base at Thule, Greenland. 

As the title would indicate, the selected messages illustrate a blunt 
presentation of the necessity of sanctification to construction men on a 
unique job site, “beyond the restraints of mixed company, with no women 
present” (p.52). The congregation was made up of grimy, dusty work- 
men, over half with long beards. “. . . Some of them hadn’t had time 
to wash up. They stank. But they came to worship God” (p.7). 

The introduction’s brief description of the parish situation makes one 
wish for chapters between sermons describing the problems and noting 
the Christian men’s efforts to effect changes. For these sermons were 
preached to see some changes made. 

In a farewell message the statement is made: “In my preaching, maybe, 
I’ve been unnecessarily blunt. Maybe I’ve poured it on too hard, been 
too rough on you. I will admit that one of my weaknesses is a tendency 
to scold. My mother used to keep me in line when I was a kid. Maybe 
that’s where I got it. Still, we have to preach the Gospel, and sometimes 
the truth isn’t so easy to take” (p. 180). 

As the author hits his audience with the Gospel, sanctification seems 
almost to become a means of grace. One looks for explanations of “God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” as clear and pointed as the 
admonitions to the Christian life. Obviously not every sermon preached 
to the men could be printed, but one hopes that a better balance would 
have appeared if, together with the Easter sermon in this collection, the 
messages of Christmas, Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday had been 
included. GEORGE W. HOYER 


440 MORE SNAPPY SERMON STARTERS. By Paul E. Holdcraft. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 127 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


Another in a series not as bad as the title would suggest. The author 
states: “There’s nothing to read in this volume, but plenty to study, along 
with your Bible and Concordance.” These skeleton thoughts on Old and 
New Testament verses may be helpful to some (when the cupboard is 
bare) in suggesting texts that can be developed into sermons. 

GEORGE W. HOYER 


PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES. By Norman J. Rogers. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1953. 101 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


Here is another addition to the growing list of instructional materials 
for Christian schools published under the auspices of the Board for Parish 
Education of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. Intended for 
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teachers of primary grades, Primary Social Studies contains 10 flexible 
resource units on important secular aspects of life in this world, with 
Christian orientation and emphasis on the Christian view of life. Each 
unit consists of an introduction, objectives, approaches, organization of 
study materials, and selected references. Several units offer “Additional 
Suggestions for Teachers.” Helpful, stimulating, almost indispensable 


for primary teachers. A. G. MERKENS 


HAPPINESS IS HOMEMADE. By A. J. Bueltmann. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1954. 43 pages. Paper. 30 cents. 


This is the third booklet in the “Parent Guidance Series” planned by 
the Family Life Committee of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and adopted as annual study guides by the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League. These booklets are designed for group discussion, home 
use, and private study. The present title offers five pages of materials for 
each of its eight topics, complete with stimulating introductions, outlines, 
questions, resources, home activity, and helpful suggestions for presentation 
of the subjects. It is a valuable tool for parents, pastors, and others who 
are concerned about rearing a God-fearing generation in strong, happy, 
Christian homes. A. G. MERKENS 
THE CROSS IS LIFTED. By Chandran Devanesen. Illustrated by Frank 

Wesley. New York: Friendship Press, 1954. ix and 68 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


A young Christian Indian poet-historian and a young Christian Indian 
artist seek in this slender volume to express in Indian imagery and 
idiom — although in the case of the poems the words are English — the 
significance of Christ and His Gospel as it appears to Indian eyes and 
minds. Both poems and pictures reveal great perceptiveness and sensitive- 
ness not only to the marvel of the divine compassion that finds expression 
in our Lord’s incarnation and atonement but also to the beauties and the 
pain in the life of man and the events of nature. Those who have 
habitually thought of Christ only in terms of a Western and — usually 
somewhat vaguely — His own native Semitic culture will find this evidence 
of the at-home-ness of Christ in the culture of India a reassuring proof 
of God’s will and ability imstaurare omnia in Christo. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review” section.) 


The Sources of Western Morality from Primitive Society Through the 
Beginnings of Christianity. By Georgia Harkness. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1954. xi and 257 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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The Messianic Prophecies of Daniel. By Edward J. Young. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 88 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Studies in Isaiah. By Edward J. Young. Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 206 pages. $2.50. 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. Edited by Bernard Orchard, 
Edmund F. Sutcliffe, Reginald C. Fuller, and Ralph Russell. London: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1953. xvi and 1,312 pages. Cloth. $15.00. 


Calvin: A Life. By Emanuel Stickelberger, translated by David Georg 
Gelzer. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1954. 174 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The Wends of Texas. By Anne Blasig. San Antonio: The Naylor Com- 
pany, 1954. ix and 123 pages, 16 full-page plates. Cloth. $3.50. 

On Toward the Goal: Sermons of Hope and Encouragement. By John 
Calvin Reid. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1949. xii and 159 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Guilt and Redemption. By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1945. 254 pages. $2.50. 


Uniform Lesson Commentary 1955 (International Sunday School Les- 
sons). Edited by William M. Horn. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1954. vi and 320 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Israel and the New Covenant. By Roderick Campbell. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1954. xiii and 336 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 


My One Hundred Children. By Bernard E. Bain, with Dale Kramer. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 211 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


German Protestants Face the Social Question. Volume I: The Conser- 
vative Phase, 1815—1871. By William O. Shanahan. Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1954. xii and 434 pages. Cloth. $6.75. 


The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers: The Historical Development of 
Prophetic Interpretation. Volume I: Early Church Exposition, Subsequent 
Reflections, and Medieval Revival. By Le Roy Edwin Froom. Washington: 
Review and Herald, 1950. 1,006 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Five Hundred Sermon Themes. By G. B. F. Hallock. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1952. 448 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Cruden, 
edited by John Eadie. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 342 pages. 
Cloth. $2.95. With slightly fewer than half as many pages and slightly 
more than forty per cent of the total linage of the unabridged edition, 
Eadie’s “handy reference edition” of Cruden’s Concordance —here given 
new currency in a photolithoprinted reissue— is both more manageable 
and more legible than the complete edition. At the same time, since the 
editor has retained the entries of all the key words, the briefer version 
is almost as useful as the unabridged edition for the purposes to which 
a concordance like Cruden’s is ordinarily put. 








